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The Young Rebel.....By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


ir was a brightand cheerful morning 
—the sunbeams danced merrily on the 
}gy river which skirted the -village of 
j Callow—and the dew-drops hung like di- 
jimonds round the clustering vine that 
owershadowed the humble school of daine 
Mabel Leigh. Dear dame Mabel! she 
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was one of the governesses of the olden 
time, who ruled by the assistance of a 
large birch rod, and sundry other aids 
which are now out of fashion. She was 
a very excellent old woman for all that ; 
and although she thought it beneath the 
digmty of a school-mistress te reason 
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330 THE YOUNG REBEL. 


with her pupils, yet she possessed so ma- 
ny good and valuable qualities that every 
lady treated the Dame with deference and 
respect. She had held undisputed sway 
over all the girls and many of the boys, 
from two to ten years of age, for more 
than forty years ; but do not imagine for 
a moment that the worthy dame kept one 
of those fine “ Establishments,” whose 
blue, green, or red signboards announce 
that “ Ladies and Gentlemen are here 
taught French and English Education 
and all fashionable Accomplishments.” — 
No such thing ; the simple one of dame 
Mabel only promised that there children 
were ‘ taught to read ;’ and the villagers 
of Callow were quite satisfied if their 
daughters could read the Bible, and sew, 
hem, and stitch neatly. 

Thomas Hill indeed—the rich, fat and 
rosy landlord of the Plough inn—had 
only one daughter ; and to make her 
genteel, as he called it, he sent her for 
six months to a boarding-school. When 
she had been there a short time, such a 
box arrived at the Plough! every one in 
the village thought it must be very beau- 
tiful, as it came from Mary Hill’s school; 
and when it was opened, appeared a piece 
of embroidery in a fine gold frame. 
People were somewhat puzzled at first 
to know what it was. There was an an- 
imal, which might be either a pig ora 
mule, with its heels in the air; and there 
was a boy somewhat taller than a tree, 
and another brown-black looking thing ; 
however, the poetry underneath explain- 
ed the matter— 


The vicious kicking donkey 
Has thrown my brother and Pompey 


The silly people of Callow (for there 
are silly people every where) thought 
that Mary must be wonderfully improv- 
ed; but the wise ones knew that it was 
not right for a girl in her situation of life 
to waste so much time on such useless 
work. Indeed poor Mary was not the 
better for her six months’ trip; she 
brought home a great many airs ; and it 
was very evident that she had not been 
properly instructed ; for I am almost 
ashamed to say that she despised her pa- 
rents because they were not as rich or as 
fashionable as the Pa’s and Ma’s of the 
young ladies she knew in school. How- 
ever, I have said enough about her. 

Monday was always a busy day with 
Mabel; the floor of the little school: 
room was fresh-sanded ; laurel, gemmed 
with bright hedge-roses, graced the chim- 
ney ; the eight-day clock, towering even 
unto the ceiling, seemed to tick louder 
than ever ; Tom, a venerable old white 
mouser, had a new blue riband round his 
neck ; and the high-backed chair was 
placed so as to command not only a good 
view of the four corners of the room, but 
of a large cupboard, where books and 
work were arranged, and where the very 
little people often congregated like a nest 
of young wrens, and whispered and twit 
tered, whenever the dame’s back was 
turned ;—then a little black-looking car 
ved table was placed on the right side 
of this throne, and on it, ready for use, 
every Monday morning, appeared a new 
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well-made birch rod. The good dame 
seldom wore out more than one a week, 
which, ‘considering all things in those 
days, was not thought too much. 


But | wish I could describe the dame 


7 0 you, for I am sure you will never see 


any one like her, as now even the vil- 
ge school-mistresses are very different 


} what they were twenty years ago. 
) Her apron was always white as snow, 
J and round it a flounce full two fingers 
J deep; her neckerchief, clear and stiff, 
7 neatly pinned down in front ; the crown 
) of her cap in the highest part might mea- 
} sure perhaps half a yard, more or less, 
7) and under it her nice grey hair was turn- 
) ed over a roller ; and although her eyes 


were dark and penetrating, and her nose 
long and hooked, yet her smile was so 


3 sweet that every little child’s heart felt 
J happy when she gave a mark of appro- 
7 bation : but there were times when in 
J very truth the good dame’s anger was 
1 excited ; and then she did look what the 


young ones called ‘ very terrible.’ 
‘Tl certainly try this new rod on your 
bare shoulders, Fanny Spence,’ said the 


3 old lady, one ‘ Black-Monday morning,’ 
} 0 alittle arch-looking girl with blue eyes, 


who amused herself by eating the cor- 
nets of her spelling book—* I'll teach you 
how to munch your book as a rabbit does 
clover. Mercy on me! you have half 
torn out the pretty picture of ‘ The Fox 
and Grapes,’ and you have daubed over 


asmany as ten leaves with How did 





you get at my rose-pink ? O you wicked 
wicked child!’ The dame, 1 am sorry 
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to say, now lost her temper, and elevated 
her rod and voice at the same moment. 
Fanny, who had opened her mouth to 
commence squalling, thought it better to 
tell the truth; so keeping as far from the 
rod as she could— Indeed, if you please, 
ma’am, it was Dick Shaw—he painted 
‘em for me—and he stole it out of your 
basket yesterday, while you were taking 
up the stitches little Kate dropped in the 
toe of her stocking.’ 

Before dame Mabel had decided what 
punishment to inflict, her attention was 
attracted by little Kate herself, who crept 
slowly to her seat with hanging head 
and downcast eyes. 

‘ This is a very pretty hour for you to 
come to school, miss !—Why, all your 
strings are out, and your hands and arms 
torn and dirty. I see how it is — open 
your mouth—black, as I supposed. You 
have been down the lane after the black- 
berries—Very well—I’ll find a way te 
punish you.’ 

The old lady stooped, and with great 
dexterity drew off her garter (it was 
twenty years ago) and was about to tie 
the culprit’s hands behind her, when in 
lisping tones the little thing declared it 
was all Dick Shaw’s fault. ‘He showed 
me the bush, ma’am, and he promised to 
hold it, and I did not eat more than two 
or three, when he pulled it away, and I 
fell into the ditch.’ ‘And serve you 
right too,’ said the dame, ‘Girls have no 
business to play with boys—but your arm 
is much scratched just here. Well,’ she 
continued, her tone instantly softening, 
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(for she was really very kind-hearted) 
‘give me my blue bag, and I will bind it 
up with some of the old linen the good 
vicar’s lady gave me,’ 

The bag was brought and emptied ; 
but no old linen was to be found. The 
children were severally questioned ; and 
at last little Phebe Ford, a merry laugh- 
ing thing of six years old, who always 
spoke the truth though she had many 
faults, said, that she saw Dick Shaw pull 
out the roll of linen at twelve o’clock on 
Friday, and that he said it would do 
nicely to fetter White Tom. 

‘That boy,’ said the Dame, ‘ shall be 
expellec my school; and I certainly 
ought not to have kept him since his 
trick of the spectacles, nor would I in- 
deed, were it not that others’-—and her 
eyes glanced at a red-faced, red-armed 
girl of ten, with a fuzzy head and little 
twinkling eyes— were almost as bad as 
he. Tonly said almost, Mary,—and you 
have been very good since.’ 

By the way, I must tell you, that the 
affair of the spectacles occurred two days 
after Dick came to Dame Leigh’s school. 
Dick took a fancy to fit his governess’s 
spectacles on farmer Howitt’s big pig— 
and Mary, romping Mary Green agreed 
to hold the pig while they were fitting 
on. Now as the pig, who in this in- 
stance showed more wisdom than either 
Dick or Mary, could see better without 
than with spectacles, he soon pushed 
Dick into a stagnant pool of green wa- 
ter, and left the luckless Mary sprawling 
like a great frog in the mire ; while he 


rejoined his brothers and cousins, grunt 
ing triumphantly, and curling his tail. 

But nothing could cure the boy’s love 
of mischief ; and every thing that went 
wrong in the village was laid to his ac- 
count. His poor mother’s heart was al- 
most broken; his father even, a hard. 
working man as he was, had been seen 
to shed tears over his son’s wilful ways; 
and his sister, a fine good industrious 
girl of sixteen, could have been of great 
service to her parents, were it not that 
her entire time was taken up in trying to 
keep Dick out of mischief, or to repair 
the mischief Dick had done. 

‘It was he pinned Kitty Carey’s frock 
to aunt Colvell’s red petticoat, and it tore 
such a great piece ; and Kitty cried, be- 
cause it was a new muslin de lain,’ said 
Mary Doyle. 

‘Hush, don’t speak so loud,’ said Lid- 
dy Grant, ‘the dame will hear ye.’ 

‘She’s not looking, she’s mending lit- 
tle Kate’s arm ; and I just want to show 
you the bright new huswife my mother 
gave me because I would not play at 
touchwood with Dick Shaw on Sunday, 
—and I know no good will come of him 
or any body else who breaks Sunday.’ 

‘T tink,’ said Anna Miles, who could 
not speak plain, ‘I tink Dick very bold, 
for he—’ 

‘Bless me, look! interrupted Mary 
Doyle. ‘Hark! did ye ever hear such 
a screaming ?—It is Dick Shaw himself, 
and Patty is dragging him to school ;— 
he kicks like a donkey—there goes his 
shoe.’ 
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‘His bran new spelling-book—and his 
cap that cost his poor father a dollar,’ 
said the prudent Liddy— He has the 
best of it, Patty will never be able to 
bring him up.’ 

‘She has the best of it now though,’ 
cried Mary, who unable to sit still any 
longer, got one foot on the lower step, 
and held fast to the door-post, as if afraid 
that Dick would break loose and do some 
more mischief. 

Patty pulled—Dick kicked and roared, 
—no young lady singing the do re mi fa, 
that gives master and pupil so much trou- 
ble, ever opened her mouth so widely as 
Dick—you could see the root of his tongue. 
And Patty looked quite as calm and tran- 
quil as Dick looked wild and furious. 
Every body, yes, even the pretty face 
which is now over these pages, looks ug- 
lyin apassion. At last Patty’s firmness 


' conquered Dick’s violence, and she car- 


ried him into the school room. 

Here a fresh mortification awaited the 
young Rebel ; he had been conquered 
by a girl; that he thought bad enough ; 
but it was still worse to be expelled a 
girls’ school. Dick stood stiff and stur- 
dy, while the good dame read him a lec- 
ture, which, though simply worded, con- 
veyed many useful lessons, and ended by 
saying, ‘that evil communications cor- 
tupt good morals,’ and that he should no 
longer remain in her school. Dick was 
expelled in form; and in a little time 
Dame Mabel’s scholars became as peace- 
able as they had been before obstinate 


Dick set so bad an example ; even romp- 


ing Mary Green became a very good sort 
of girl. 

Dick, I am sorry to say, did not im- 
prove ; for poor boys as well as rich ones 
can never be respected or prosper in their 
several spheres of life, if they are wilful, 
violent, disobedient, or Sabbath-breakers. 


The young Rebel’s father, finding that 
he continued so very wicked, permitted 
him to go to sea; and for many years 
no one heard any thing of obstinate Dick. 
Dame Mabel grew so old that the vicar 
got a new mistress for the school ; but 
the old lady continued to live there ; and 
though she was blind and nearly lame, 
she never wanted for any thing ; for the 
poor are often more grateful than the 
rich, and the villagers remembered the 
care and pains the dame took with them 
when they were little troublesome chil- 
dren. 

One fine spring morning, when Patty 
Shaw was placing her aged friend on a 
nice green seat at the school door (for old 
people love to breathe the pure air, and 
Mabel felt the sun’s rays very warm and 
pleasant, though she could not see its 
brightness) a young man with a wooden 
leg and but one eye, in a tattered sailor- 
dress, stopped and looked earnestly up 
the village. ‘Do you want to see any 
one, young man?’ said Patty in her clear 
calm voice— or, as you seem much fa- 
tigued, is there any thing I can give you?’ 
‘Is there an old man, a carpenter, of the 
name of Shaw, in your village ?’ replied 
he ; ‘ and can you give me a draught of 
water ? for I have walked far, and have 
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not a penny to buy food.’ ‘Patty, Pat- 
ty ! cried old blind Mabel, ‘if your bro- 
ther Dick is a living being, that is his 
voice.’ 

And she was right. Dick Shaw’s 
temper had prevented his advancement ; 
and he returned in poverty to his native 
village, where, but for the kind exertions 
of his sister, he must have become an 
inmate of the workhouse ; for his parents 
were both dead, and. he had not received 
even their blessing. But Patty was be- 
loved by every one ; and poor Dick was 


sincerely sorry for his former obstinate 
ways, and he now manages to go more 
quickly on the messages of those who 
employ him with his wooden leg, than he 
used formerly when he had two good 
ones. And said he, the other day, ‘If 
sincere penitence could restore my eye 
and leg, which I lost through my own 
wilfulness, I might then be really useful, 
But that cannot now be; so I must do 
my best, and be thankful that Gcd did 
not cut me off in the midst of my sins.’ 


S. C. H. 





Poor Marianna. 


Written for Parley’s Magazine by Miss H. F, Gould. 


Au, poor Marianna! the scene is so bleak, 
As shivering and lonely she goes, 

The wind causes half the big tear on her cheek, 
While round her it whistles and blows. 


“But why is she out with a prospect so drear, 
“Beneath the cold lowering sky ?” 
Methinks is the question which many appear 
To ask by a look or a sigh. 















POOR MARIANNA. 


Of poor Marianna but sad is the tale; 
For she is the fisherman’s child 

Who climbed up the rock when the furious gale 
Twined all the black waters so wild. 


While there she stood trembling and pale on the cliff, 
And reached forth an impotent hand, 

She knew ’twas her father far out in the skiff, 
Hard struggling to make for the land. 


Yet wild was the ocean, and sudden the flaw 
That kept the frail boat far from shore : 

She watched the reefed sail till submerged, but she saw 
The boat and her father no more. 


The sight was too much for her tender young mind; 
She shrieked and fell faint on the rock. 

A ruin of reason was all that behind 
Remained, eveg after the shock. 


When found, and reviving, all trembling and pale, 
The fisherman’s poor orphan child 

Seemed still to behold his lone boat in the gale, 
*Mid billows all gloomy and wild. 


Her mind is unsettled, and roving her eye, 
And sometimes she’ll harmlessly roam, 

To watch the light figures in clouds on the sky, 
Or near the sea-rocks in the foam. 


She plucks purple berries, or bright scarlet haws 
In clusters that hang on the stem, 

And sits by the sea-side to string them on straws, 
Then throws in bright tresses of them. 


And when the sunned waters are sleeping and pure, 
She asks little fishes, thus drawn 

So near she can see them, to nibble the lure 
To show where her father is gone. 


She gathers wild flowers :—when in bouquets they’re tied 


She throws them far off on the wave, 
And bids them go out where her poor father died, 
And hang sweet and bright o’er his grave. 








that seeketh ‘ to be known of men.’ 


Nicer 
ligion ? 


ANECDOTE OF REV. DR LOTHROP 


In autumn and spring, in her mantle and hood, 
When clouds are portending a storm, 

She gathers light faggots and pieces of wood, 
Herself and her mother to warm. 


For small is their cabin that stands by the sea, 
Yet far less convenient than small, 

The wind and the rain in a storm making free 
To pour through the roof and the wall. 


And oft Marianna must shake with the cold, 
For she is but scantily dressed ; 

While gentle she is as the lamb in the fold, 
And harmless as dove in its nest. 


And sometimes she sings such a pitiful strain— 
So sweet, and so melting—the tear 


Would gush, and your heart feel strange pleasure and pain, 


Her music so dirge-like to hear. 


Alas! it is mournful and solemn to ‘see 
But ruins of reason remain, 

And know the affections most holy to be 
The cause that disordered her brain. 


Sad 
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Anecdote, 


ent reply. 





H. F. Goutp. 


Be religious, but never tell of it. 


Dr. Lathrop was a man of genuine piety, but much opposed to the noisy zeal 
A young divine, who was much given to 
enthusiastic cant, one day said to him, “Do you suppose you have any real re- 
“None to speak of,” was the otal 
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Sports for Youth. 


CLIMBING APPARATUS. 











Wnuat, more fun ? 
along ladder too! and a good thick rope! 
Are we to climb up them ? 

O yes, as fast as you please. 

But won’t you show us how ? 

Most certainly, but examine the ap- 


What tall poles ! 


} paratus first. I have a great notion 
Hthat boys and girls should be early 
laught to make a proper use of their eyes: 
for want of this, ‘ thousands will travel 
from Dan to Beersheba, and cry, all is 
j tarren,’ while others will go over the 
same road, and find something to admire 
qtevery step. Just read the story of 
‘Eyes and no Eyes,’ in ‘ Evenings at 
1 Home,’ and you will better understand 
what I mean. 

These two poles are such as are used 
by builders in erecting houses, and are 





about twenty feet high ; they are quite 
firm in the ground, and made still firmer 
by a cross piece nailed at the top. All 
the bark is taken carefully off, and the 
knots are planed down, to prevent any 
chance of splinters running into your 
hands. 

The ladder is placed at an angle of 45 
degrees, and fastened at the top to pre- 
vent its slipping. I suppose you know 
what ‘45 degrees’ means ? If the ladder 
lay flat upon the ground, it would then 
be at an angle of 90 degrees. So that 
45 degrees means half way between an 
upright position anda flat one, between 
a vertical position and a herizontal one. 
I have had some of the rundles made 
square to vary the grasp; and they are 
very: strong, so that you need not fear 
trusting your whole weight upon any 
one of them. The sides too are quite 
smooth, and free from projections, that 
the hands may have a more even hold. 

This slanting pole opposite the ladder 
is to be used for climbing also, while, 
at the same time, it helps to keep the 
whole apparatus steady. 

Lastly, this rope is two inches in di- 
ameter, and fastened with a noose over 
the cross pole, so that it may be shifted 
a little if required. 

Let us commence our operations by 
trying to ascend this perpendicular pole ; 
grasp the pole above your head firmly 
with both hands, try to draw yourself up 
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a little way, and clasp with your legs 
across—your knees and thighs must as- 
sist in sustaining you for a moment, till 
you have slidden your hands, and endea- 
vour to draw up your body a little high- 
er, and so on alternately, holding on by 
the arms and legs till you reach the top. 
To descend, encircle the pole with the 
arms, slacken your hold by the legs, and 
geatly slide down. 

We will now go to the ladder and 
stand beneath it. Now reach as high as 
you can with your right hand, . draw 
yourself gradually up, till your left hand 
can reach with ease the round above ; 
raise yourself again by the assistance of 
the left arm, and catch hold of the next 
round—go on thus till you reach the top. 
In order to descend, grasp the rounds 
alternately with the right and left hand, 
being suspended by one arm on each 
round, till you come to the ground. 

When I drew myself up, you saw I 
did it slowly, not because I wanted 
strength, but to keep myself steady, to 
avoid straining the muscles of my arm, 
and prevent that pendulum kind of mo- 
tion, which would inevitably be the con- 
sequence, if any jerks or violent efforts 
were used to reach the next step. 

You will find that at first this mode of 
ascending will be fatiguing to you, and 
perhaps you will not be able to get up 
above half-a-dozen rounds of the ladder, 
or climb a very few feet of the pole; but 


do not be discouraged — practice makes. 


perfect — and you will accomplish it in 
time. 


Now let me give you a lesson on climb. 
ing the rope, which, being loose, affords a 
greater opportunity of displaying your 
skill. Reach as high as you can, and 
grasp the rope firmly; let it be across 
your left instep, now press upon it with 
your right foot, pull your body up as 
high as you can, taking care to keep the 
rope firmly clasped between your thighs 
standing thus as it were upon the rope, 
slide your hands up a little higher— 
once more draw your body up, as you 
see me, still keeping the rope between 
your feet,till you attain the highest point 
your strength will permit you to reach. 
Take care, as you come down, not to let 
the rope slide swiftly through your hands, 
otherwise you will be minus a skin, un- 
less it be as hard as a sailor’s, tough as 
yarn, and tarred into the bargain ; but 
the thorough gymnast will not be sat- 
isfied with this rocking-horse sort. of 
mounting, he will try and learn to climb 
band over hand as it is called, with his 
feet and legs free, depending solely upon 
the power of his arms, a power he will 
have gained by this time. 

The slanting pole, my lads, you will 
find alittle more difficult, but not dan- 
gerous on that account. The difficulty 
arises from the body being, as it were. 
suspended between the two moving pow- 
ers, and the awkward position in which 
the movements are made; still it is ne 
cessary to try and overcome this, which 
a little practice will surely do. 

Again try to ascend the ladder, by 
grasping only the sides of it, and sliding 














the hands alternately up each side till 
you reach the top, and descend slowly in 
the same manner. We often used to 
climb the pole, and, on reaching the top, 
walk along upon the hands, and descend 
either by the ladder, the rope, or the 
slanting pole. 

In all your ascents, especially on the 
ladder, keep the feet and legs as quiet 
as possible, and close together ; for ev- 
ery time you throw them about, you in- 
evitably throw away so much power. 

A rope-ladder, suspended from the 
cross piece, would be an excellent addi- 
tion; it should not be fastened at the 
bottom ; the gymnast, by his power a- 
lone, should learn to keep it steady.— 
Should he be destined for the sea, such 
a training will give more confidence— 


“Should sleep, apon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge.” 


Now, boys, this is all I have to tell 
you about climbing; your own diligent 
practice must supply the rest; and I 
am persuaded you will have too much 
spirit to allow trifles to daunt you—only 
be careful. 





Pulling the Rope. 
Well, I declare, here és a tight rope! 
Bat what is it for? ¢ 
You shall.soon see. Place it quite 
straight on the ground; then take your 
places in your ranks, under your respec- 
tive leaders. Before I begin, I must tell 


you that, simple as this exercise at first 
sight appears in the Gymnasium, it was 
one which created more laughter, and 
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brought out more good humor than any 
other ; it was not only a friendly contest 
and trial of strength, but tended mate- 
rially to increase that strength, whether 
of the legs, arms, or loins. In conver- 
sing with my brother gymnasts on the. 
feats of former days, 1 have invariably 
found they recurred to this part of the 
training, and recounted, with delight, the 
little manceuvres they used to draw their 
opponents across the line. 

I shall now divide you into two par- 
ties, endeavoring to keep each party as 
nearly balanced in weight and strength 
as I can. Let each party now march 
towards the rope. Take your stations 
opposite each other, and on opposite sides 
of the rope—the first boy on each side 
being a yard apart. When I give the 
signal, stoop down, pick up the rope with 
your right hand, and hold it till J tell you 
to put your left foot forward, and seize 
the rope at the same time with the left 
hand, hold tight, and plant your feet 
firmly on the ground, throwing yourselves 
a little forward, to add weight to your pull. 

Now watch me, when I have finished 
saying—One, two, three, and away !— 
but not till I have said the last word— 
throw yourselves back and pull with all 
your might, and see which party can draw 
the other across the ground. Steady, 
boys! Ah, that side is moving ; take 
care, or you will be drawn over. Put 
out all your powers—that’s right—bravo, 
the other side is giving way. Stop ’em, 
by hanging back, every man of you, with 
all your weight. There, you are a dead 
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weight upon them, they can’t stir you 
an inch now. But have a care, or they 
will let you ali down on your backs, 
and then pull you up like a perch out 
of a pond—after that, good bye to you. 
Up in an instant! and pull like artillery 
horses at a cannon, or sailors at a cap- 
stan, or a steam-tug at an Indiaman,or— 
but there-they go; I told you so. Haur- 
rah! hurrah! we’ve won. What fun! 
How warm it makes us. 





Throwing the Lance, or Spear. 


Wuite we have the pole in our hands, 
boys, let me show you two or three exer- 
eises, which will assist in developing 
your muscular powers. 


]. Hold the pole before you, like this. 





Hands over, grasping it firmly ; bring it 
up sharply in a horizontal line over the 
head—so. 





Keep it elevated thus, at the full stretch 
of the arms, but with the feet firm on 





THROWING THE LANCE OR SPEAR. 


the ground ; and then, without changing 
the position of the hands, as regards 
the grasp, bring it down sharply behind, 
as you see me do. 




















Return to the first position, by again 
bringing it up sharply above the head, 
and finally down to the front. 


2. The same exercise may be begun 
with the pole behind you. In this case, 
the pole is to lie, as it were, in your 
hands, in the same manner as | directed 
you to take the leaping pole in hand, 


3. Again: hold the pole before you 
stoop, and bring the legs over it, between 
the arms, and stand upright. 
stoop, and bring the pole 
this manner. 


Now 
under the 
feet, in 





4. Place one énd of the stick on the 
ground ; put the right hand near the top, 
the left near the bottom, the feet about 
four feet from the stick—then bend the 
body backward, head hanging down— 
bring the head and body under the left 
arm, and rise on the other side by pull- 
ing yourself up. 
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most necessary to be observed to give the 
aim its full effect. Grasp the spear in 





A variety of motions may be perform- 
ed with these poles; I have given these 
as a specimen ; your own ingenuity will the middle, like this—with the light end 
supply the rest. uppermost—let the left arm hang down 
at ease by the side—look steadily for a 
moment at the object—raise the spear as 
high as the ear, at the same time draw- 
ing the arm back, so as to give it all the 
impetus you can—send it quickly on its 
errand ; but take care not to go after it, 
as I have seen some, in consequence 
of not standing firmly on the feet. 


— 


We will now make use of these poles 
as lances or spears. In throwing the 


spear, it has been customary with some 
merely to poise it between the finger and 


thumb, and then project it to the mark. 
This may do very well with a light ar- 
row-like weapon; but even then, the 
force with which it is thrown will be of 
little avail, compared with that obtained 
by grasping it with the whole hand, and 
hurling it with all the muscular strength 
of the upper and fore-arm, concentrated 
as it were into one focus. I shall there- 
fore give you the two principal positions, 

This complete System of Gymnastics, to be concluded in our next. 











Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTR XIX. MrW. O, certainly; but of what 

use will it be to you ? 
Kenneth. 1 shall buy six pennyworth 
Kenneth. O, what a beautiful sixpence of cakes and sugar-plums. 

has just dropt from the fire. MrW. Well, you had better go now ; 
Mr W. Let me see: itis indeed round, there, shut the door after you. 

and flat, and shining, like a sixpence. Tom. Father, father, how could you 
Kenneth. May I have it? send him with that pewter sixpence ? 


Pewter Sixpences. 
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MrW. What is that to you, if he get 
six pennyworth of cakes for it ? 

Tom. But the shop people will know 
it to be pewter. 

MrW. And send him back. 
here he comes. 

Kenneth. She says it is a bad sixpence. 

Mr W. How can it be bad ? it is bright 
and shining, like silver, What would 
the woman have? 

Kenneth. She says it is not silver. 

MrW. Not silver! and pray why 
must every sixpence be silver ? 

Tom. Is it because silver, like gold, is 
a very rare metal, whereas pewter is a 
very cheap and a very common one ? 

Mr W. Oh! then the mistake we have 
made is, we have not sent her a pewter 
sixpence large enough ? 

Tom. Just so: a silver sixpence has 
as much silver in it, as can be bought 
anywhere for sixpence. 

Mr W. And consequently is of a 
more convenient ‘size to put in the pock- 
et, than cheaper or bulkier metal. Now, 
Tom,—I know you have six pennies in 
your pocket: scratch, upon this pewter 
sixpence of Kenneth’s, “I promise to 
pay, on demand, the sum of sixpence— 
Thomas W——.” Would she take it up ? 

Kenneth.. Do let me try. 

Mr W. Write it plainly, and sign your 
name. ‘There, Kenneth—I wish you 
better luck this time. 

Ella. 1 hope she will take it. 


See, 


Here 


he comes, with his pockets quite full. 
Esther. | wish another sixpence would 
drop out of the fire. 
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Amelia. Did she take it? 
she say ? 

Kenneth. She looked at it, and said 
she knew it to be Tom’s writing; and 
then she gave me all these cakes, and 
plums, and apples. 

MrW. Now, Totn—remember you 
have opened a bank, and that you have 
issued a sixpenny pewter note. Take 
care you always keep sixpence in your 
pocket, to be ready when it is presented 
to you. 

Tom. Qh, that will not matter much: 
Mrs. A. knows me, and will wait. 

MrW. 1 have no doubt of that; but 
she may give it, instead of sixpence, to 
an apple-woman; and she again toa 
milk-woman ; and some morning, when 
you little expect it, the milk-woman will 
bring it, and want six pennies for it. 

Tom. And if I have not got sixpence, 
what then ? 

Mr W. Why the milk-woman will take 
it to the apple-woman, and the apple 
woman to Mrs. A. who will have to 
give her a silver sixpence of her own, 
and she will then bring your pewter one 
back to you. 

Tom. And I shall pay her ; so there’s 
no harm done to anybody. 

MrW. No harm done, certainly ; but 
she has lost her confidence in you, and 
will take no more of your pewter six- 
pences. In future, she will have silver 
sixpences, or you may go without your 
cakes and plums. 

Tom. And this is banking! 


What did 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


The Smoky Room. 
MrW. Pray, Tom, my dear boy, do 


open the window and let out the smoke. 

Tom. Why should this chimney smoke? 
Of all days in the year to smoke on my 
birth-day ! 

MrW. It smokes because it is your 
birth-day. 

Kenneth. How could the chimney 
know it was Tom’s birth-day ? 

Mr W. That is the chimney’s business, 
not mine ; it is sufficient for me to know 
that it smokes because it is his birth-day. 

Amelia. I never knew before that a 
chimney could think. 

MrW. I did not say so; I said it 
smoked because it knew this was Tom’s 
birth-day. 

Ella. How could it know that ? 

Esther. I wonder whether it would 
know mine ! 

Mr W. No— it would not know yours. 

Est. Why not mine as well as Tom’s ? 

Mr W. Because yours is in summer, 
and his in winter. 

Tom. it is certainly a very wise chim- 
ney ! 

MrW. O, not at all; every chimney 
knows as much. I think the window 
may be shut; perhaps when we put 
some more coal on, the fire in the other 
toom will not be burning so fiercely. 

All. What has the other room fire to 
do with the smoke ? 

MrW. It causes all this smoke. To 


tell you a very great secret—these two 
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chimneys are enemies, and do each other 
all the injury they can. 


Tom. But what has all this to do with 
my birth-day ? It seems as if the other 
chimney knew it was my birth-day. 

MrW. And so it does. 

Tom. I cannot see. 

MrW. Nor I neither, for the smoke 
is pouring down upon us again. Pray 
open the window in the other room, so 
that the fire in it may not use our chim- 
ney. 

Tom. I wish you would explain your- 
self. 

MrW. Well; you know that smoke 
will go up the chimney if nothing stops 
it. 

Tom. I know it will. 

Mr W. If the wind blows down the 
chimney the smoke cannot go up. 

Amelia. Certainly not. , 

MrW. Now, I think you know, fire 
cannot burn without fresh air; it must 
and will have air—through the key-hole, 
under the doors, through crevices in the 
window—any where; nothing can stop 
it—it will rush into the fire, especially 
when it is large, and burns brightly. 

Kenneth. 1 can hear it now, whist- 
ling through the key-hole. 

MrW. Throw some coals on the fire. 

Elia. O how it smokes ! 

MrW. Open the window in the other 
room. 

Amelia. Now it goes up the chimney 
very well. 


MrW. 


You now see that it is the 


other fire that makes this smoke. 
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Tom. Very clearly ; when that fire 
has burnt all the air in that room it bor- 
rows some from this ; and as our doors 
and windows fit very closely in winter, 
it cannot get it fast enough from those 
openings; but have it it will. Down 
the air rushes, pushes the smoke in this 
chimney before it, and rushes into the 
other room. If there were no fire here, 
we should hear nothing but a roaring 


noise in the chimney, which would be 
the air rushing down. 

Amelia. {can understand that; but 
why should it smoke on Tom’s birthday, 
and not on Esther’s ?—I cannot tell. 

MrW. Why, you little goose, Toms 
birth-day is in cold weather, and Esther's 
is in the hottest part of summer, when 
fire is not needed. Let us now adjourn 
till tomorrow. 





A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





Henry the Sixth. 


He was only a babe when his father 
died, not even old enough for an infant 
school, for he was but nine months old. 
When little lambs are born they know 
their mothers, but when we were born 
we knew nothing ; and poor little Henry 
had no one to guide him in the ways of 
the Lord. "When he grew up, he was a 


gentle, amiable, kind-hearted boy, but 
of no great force, for no one took much 
pains with him. What a pity that the 
little orphan did not take God for his fa- 
ther! You know we are taught to call 
him ovr father ? and to pray to him as 
Our Father who art in Heaven. 

His tutors were very unkind to him ; 
they used to flog him severely even after 
he was sixteen years old. 

Charles VII of France, and Henry VI 
of England, both claimed the throne of 
France as their own, and disputed with 
each other for thirty years. Amidst this 
war, a French girl made her appearance 
before king Charles, and declared she was 
sent by divine inspiration to save her 
country and drive the English from its 
shores. This girl was Joan of Arc, 80 
called from a small village in Loraine, 
and she was about 27 years old. The 
people thought she was indeed from God, 
and they conquered the English in sev- 
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eral battles when Joan was their leader. 
At last Joan was taken prisoner, and 
because the English soldiers thought all 
her victories were gained by witchcraft, 
ihe officers thought it advisable to con- 
frm their belief, and she was burnt to 
death for a witch, 
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The goa duke Humphrey of Glouce- 
ster, 4th: .. of Henry 1V. was Regent 
of Englan.! in this king’s youth, and he 
was much beloved by every body. He 
had however one most bitter enemy in 
Cardinal Beaufort, one of the richest 
men in England. ‘This wicked cardinal, 
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it is said, caused him to be murdered, as 
he was found dead in his bed, supposed 
to be smothered between two feather beds. 
But the prelate did not live long after this 
wicked murder. In the short space of 
six weeks he was laid upon his own bed, 
and there he is said to have died in great 
agony, and in a sort of passion that his 
great riches could not exempt him from 
the common fate of all mankind. But 
remorse for his wicked life was the most 
bitter ‘suffering he felt, and the picture 
represents him in his crazy fit, the king 
and the earl of Warwick by his bedside. 
Shakspere, in his tragedy of Henry VI. 
makes Beaufort say on his death-bed, 


Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

Died he not in his bed ? Where should he die ? 
Can [ make men live, whe’r they will or no? 
Oh! torture me no more, I will confess. 

Alive again? Then show me where he is ; 

I’ll give a thousand pounds to look upon him, 


Let me desire you to read the remainder in Shakspere. 

Jack Cade, an Irishman, headed a re- 
bellion in this reign, and he gathered to- 
ther such numbers as to encamp on Black- 
heath near London, and after defeating 
the king’s troops marched into the city, 
and there tarried until defeated by the 
citizens, when Cade escaped into Kent, 
and was there taken and slain by one 
Alexander Iden. 

Henry was married toa very ambitious 
woman, named Margaret of Anjou, and 
after nine years had one son, who was 
afterwards murdered. Henry disliked to 
have any thing to do with wars, but his 
queen did, and she fought in several bat- 
tles. She was a bad woman. 

Printing was invented in this reign ; 


before this the Bibles were all copied 
with a pen, which made them very ex- 
pensive. 

You remember Lionel’s descendants ; 
they ought to have reigned before the 
Henrys. You know Edward, afterwards 


Edward IV. was descended from Lionel, . 


and he determined to take the throne 
from Henry. Edward’s soldiers wore a 
white rose on their shoulders, and Hen- 
ry’s wore a red one, and the battles were 
called the Wars of the Roses. Edward 
took Henry prisoner, and put him into 
the tower of London, and kept him there 
some time. Here he was murdered ; | 
cannot tell you who did it, nor in what 
manner it was done ; but many people 
think it was the young Duke of Glouce- 
ster who killed him. He was Edward's 
younger brother, and a very wicked man. 
It is certain that he stabbed Henry’s son 
Edward, who was taken a prisoner with 
his mother in one of their battles. You 
will hear many sad things of “ crooked- 
back Richard,” as we go on. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


HENRY SIXTH. 


Character—He was badly educated, and a weak king. 
Right to the throne—Son of Henry V. 

Death—1n the Tower, 1475. Murdered, it is supposed. 
Possessions—England, Wales, and Ireland. 


Cuildren—Edward, murdered by the dukes of Clarence, 
and Gloucester in a tent at Tewsksbury. 

Line—Plantagenet, house of Lancaster. 

Remarkable Events—Paris taken by the English. Jack 
Cade’s rebellion ; he defeated the king and his forces, 
but was himself afterwards taken and killed. Engrav- 
ing and etching invented. Printing invented. —— 
invented. James, king of Scotland, murdered. 

eat a dearth, that bread was made of fern-roots and 
ivy berries. Joan of Arc lived in this reign. 
English queen Margaret fought many battles, and was 
po ml and confined in the tower, but after four years 
was ransomed by her father the Duke of Anjou. 
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The visibly growing Acorn. 





Cut a circular pice of card to fit the 
top of a hyacinth glass, so as to rest on 


4 the ledge, and exclude the air. Pierce a 


hole through the centre of the card, and 
pass through it a strong thread, having a 
small piece of wood tied to one end, 
which resting across the card prevents it 
being drawn through. To the other end 
of the thread attach an acorn ; and hav- 
ing half filled the glass with water, sus- 
pend the acorn at a short distance from 
the surface. The glass must be kept in 
awarm room, and in a few days the 
stam which has generated in the glass 
will hang from the acorn in a large drop. 
Shortly afterwards the acorn will burst, 
the root will protrude and thrust itself in- 
to the water ; and in a few days more 
astem will shoot out at the other end, 
and rising upwards will press against the 
card, in which a hole must be made to 
allow it to pass through. From this 


stem small leaves will soou be observed 
to sprout, and in the course of a few 
weeks you will have a handsome oak 
plant several inches in height. 





The Self-balanced Pail. 








Lay a stick across the table, letting one 
third of it project over the edge ; under- 
take to hang a pail of water on it with- 
out either fastening the stick on the table 
or letting the pail rest on any support ; 
and this feat the laws of gravitation will 
enable you literally to accomplish. 

Take the pail of water and hang it by 
the handle on the projecting end of the 
stick, in such a manner that the handle 
may rest on it in an inclined position, 
with the middle of the pail within the 
edge of the table. That it may be fixed 
in this situation, place another stick with 
one of its ends resting against the side 
at the bottom of the pail, and its other 
end against the first stick, where there 
should be a notch to retain it. By these 
means the pail will remain fixed in that 
situation, without being able to incline to 
either side; nor can the stick slide along 
the table, nor move along its edge, with- 
out raising the centre of gravity of the 
pail and the water it contains. 
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A Relic of the Great Traitor. 








B. Arnotp Drvcetst 
Book-Seller, &c— 


FROM LONDON. 
Sibi Totique 




















Tue Editor of the Newhaven Palla- 
dium says, We this morning saw the i- 
dentical sign that used to hang out over 
the shop of Benedict Arnold, when he 
traded in Water street in this city, and 
we present above a copy of it as near as 
a sign can be copied on paper. It is a- 
bout three and a half feet long, and two 
anda half broad. The sign is black, 
and the letters look at first glance as if 
put on with yellow paint; but on close 
inspection they are discovered to be gilt. 
The sign was found some time since in 
the garret of the house in which Armold 
lived, opposite his store, and is now the 
oroperty of Mr Jacob. T. Hotchkiss, who 
has permitted it to be deposited in the 
museum. We have followed the style, 
proportions, and pointing of the letters on 
jhe sign, very nearly. There was one 
peculiarity however that we could not 
imitate, namely, the dots of the i in the 
motto—which on the sign are inverted ‘ 
commas instead of mere dots. It will be 
seen that there is no point between the 
name and the occupation. Both sides of 


the sign are almost precisely alike. The 


motto, Sidi Totique, is translated thus— 
For himself: For the whole, or For all. 
The first sentence is mos* decidedly ap- 
propriate to the man, who was ‘ for him- 
self’ in all things. 

We are at this moment unable to tell 
when Arnold was in London. He was 
engaged, when here, in the trade of 
horses and mules to the West Indies ; 
and it is probable that his visit to London 
was while he was in business, though it 
is mere conjecture. He was born in 
Norwich, Conn. January 1740, and was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in that city, 
and a very trouble apprentice he was too. 





Anecdote of Arnold 


Shortly after the peace of ’83, Arnold 
was presented at court. While the king 
was conversing with him, lord Balcarras, 
a stately old nobleman, who had fought 
under Burgoyne im America, was pre- 
sented. The king introduced them with, 

‘Lord Balcarras—Gen. Armold.’ 

‘What, sire,’ said the haughty old earl, 
drawing up his lofty form, ‘ the traitor 
Arnold!’ and refused him his hand. 

The consequence, as may be anticipa- 
ted, was a challenge from Arnold. They 
met, and it was arranged that the parties 
should fire together. At the signal Ar- 
nold fired ; but Balcarras, throwing down 
his pistol, turned on his heel, and was 
walking away, when Arnold exclaimed, 

‘Why don’t you fire, my lord ?’ 

‘Sir, said lord B. looking over his 
shoulder, ‘I leave you to the executioner.’ 
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Quintin Harewood and. his Brother Brian. 


CHAPTER V. 


The intelligent Captain. Method of laying up Meat 
for Winter. Relation of a fearful Midnight Adven- 
ture. The Yankee Homestead. The Baltimore 
Bird, or Golden Robin. The Beaver. Cod-fish- 
ing on the Grand Banks. Quintin and Biian go on 
board a Discovery Ship. A Storm at Sea. Whale 
Fishery. CQuintin’s frightful Accident. The unfor- 
tunate Whaleboat. 


Ar St Johns, Newfoundland, Brian 
and I met with an intelligent captain, 
who much interested us by the sketches 
he gave of the different countries he had 
visited. ‘ When I first came into these 
frozen regions,’ said he, ‘many things 
surprised me which are now become fa- 
miliar. You shall have a sketch of one 
or two of them. 

‘A friend took me with him to mar- 
ket, to buy in a stock of meat for the 
winter, when I expected that a few rounds 
of beef and legs of mutton would be sent 
home in the butcher’s basket; but the 
affair was managed in a very different 
manner. ‘Two bullocks, a calf, half a 
dozen sheep, and three or four hogs, rea- 
dy slaughtered and cut up, were brought 
home on a sledge, and piled up on a 
bed of snow. Water was then poured 
over the whole heap, which soon froze 
into ice. Another pouring of water took 
place, and was continued until the pile of 
meat was safely defended from the air by 
a thick coat of ice. Snow was then 
heaped up high over the whole, and the 
Meat was dug out for use as it was 
wanted. 


‘Qne night, about twelve o'clock,’ con- 
tinued the captain, ‘I lay musing in my 
bed, half asleep and half awake, when I 
heard, or thought I heard, the sound of 
human feet padding along under my 
window. For a time I conceived it 
must only be imagination, but the pad- 
ding continued. It was a slow, dull, 
heavy sound, as if a procession of peo- 
ple were passing by. This continued 
for some time, and I fellasleep; but once 
more I awoke, still hearing the same 
sounds. I roused myself, thinking it 
must have been a dream; but the more 
wakeful I became, the more distinctly 
did I hear the sound of feet padding a- 
long the snow. 

‘Wrought up to a state of high ex- 
citement by the circumstance, I sprang 
from my bed and hastened to the win- 
dow, when, on opening the casement, tc 
my consternation I saw a funeral passing 
along below. I looked to the left, there 
was another procession of the same kind, 
and, when I turned to the right, at the 
far end of the street a third made its ap- 
pearance. Three faneral processions 
were distinctly seen by me at the same 
time. Horror-struck, I closed my case- 
ment; and rushing to my bed, hid my- 
self in the bed-clothes. For an hour 
after this the padding in the snow seem- 
ed to continue. 

‘In the morning, pale, haggard, and 
untefreshed, I related at the breakfast-ta- 
ble the appalling circumstance which had 
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so much interfered with my night’s re- 
pose, when the whole affair was explain- 
ed tome in a few words. It was the 
custom of the place for the poor, who 
could not afford the expense of breaking 
open the ground when frozen hard, to 
keep the dead bodies of their friends in 
coffins until a thaw came, and then the 
funerals took place mostly at night, a 
great number of them together.’ 

Brian and I, wherever we were, found 
enough to amuse us. No sooner was 
one excursion over than we entered on 
another. 

One time, when we were together on 
the banks of a broad river, we were sur- 
prised in observing a raft sail down the 
stream, which seemed to comprise a com- 
plete homestead. The launch indeed 
consisted of two rafts, but they were lash- 
ed together. A complete cottage, built 
of boards, rose in the centre of the larger 
raft; and near the cottage were two 
cows feeding on a bundle of hay, seem- 
ingly as contented as if they were feed- 
ing in a meadow. A black colt witha 
long tail and flowing mane stood at a 
little distance, with half a dozen pigs and 
chickens around him. The scene alto- 
gether was very striking; for it seemed 
more like an island in the river than 
any thing else. At the cottage door was 
seated, in an arm-chair, an old lady, with 
a red handkerchief over her shoulders, 
mending stockings, while two children 
played with a kitten at her feet. 

In addition to these, there were articles, 
such as tubs, buckets, mops, brushes, and 
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brooms on one of the rafts ; and ploughs, 
harrows, wagons, carts, and wheel-bar. 
rows on the other. This was truly A. 
merican. ‘Two or three men, who were 
employed in directing the floating raft, 
completed the picture. Brian amused 
himself in taking a sketch of what he 
called the Yankee homestead. 

In our exploring enterprises, none 
could be happier than we were. Now 
on the mountain-top, or at the river's 
side ; and now in the swamp or the for- 
est. At one time, the birds of the air 
in their many-colored plumage engaged 
our attention; at another, the wild ani- 
mals of the woods; while the hardships 
we met with only increased the interest 
we felt in our pursuits. 

It was pleasant to watch the Baltimore 
bird, or Golden Robin, flitting through 
the trees in his bright orange-colored plu- 
mage, like a flash of fire; or witness 
him entering his nest by an aperture in 
its side ; or to see him rocking to and 
fro in the breeze, suspended in his warm 
cradle from the drooping boughs of the 
willow ; nor less so to watch, in the 
clear moonbeam, the industrious beaver, 
gnawing down young trees with his sharp 
teeth for his future abode, or plastering 
the muddy embankment with his flat 
scaly tail. Day after day, and night af- 
ter night, did Brian partake with me in 
the enjoyment of these secluded and sol- 
itary scenes. 

Once we broke into a beaver’s hut, or 
house, that we might see how it was 
constructed. It was built of a conical 
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form, in the stream of a small river. 
Sticks, branches, and young trees were 
piled one upon another, and the inter- 
stices filled up with mud and stones, 
leaving a space in the middle for their 
accommodation. The roof of this hut 
was at least six feet thick, and frozen 
very hard, so that the wolverines could 
not break through. 

The beavers, with their young ones, 
made their escape, taking shelter in some 
hollows under water in the banks of the 
river, which they had scooped out as 
places of refuge. 

While at Newfoundland, I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of seeing the cod-fish- 
ery, and went to the Great Bank for 
that purpose. It amazed me to see how 
fast the fish were taken ; no sooner were 
the lines thrown into the water than they 
were pulled up again, with acod-fish at 
the end of them. 

But, though the cod-fishery was a nov- 
elty, it did not satisfy my curiosity. I 
had a great desire to see a whale caught, 
and it was not long before a favorable 
opportunity occurred. 

A vessel appeared off St Johns, which 
was bound on a voyage of discovery to 
the region of Baffin’s Bay. Brian and 
1 were all enthusiasm to get on board, 
and so much were our hearts set upon 
the enterprise that, hastily equipping our- 
selves as well as the short notice would 
allow, we went on board, and were per- 
mitted to take the voyage. 

Pleasant as the thought had been to 
us to go on a voyage of discovery, no 
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sooner were we fairly on board than I 
began to reflect on my situation. The 
danger of the undertaking had been ov- 
erlooked, so long as any obstacle was 
thrown in the way of our desires; but 
now it came before me in all its fearful 
reality, and I repented the step I had ta- 
ken. At St. Johns, a letter from my 
mother had reached me, reviving afresh 
the strong affection that I felt for her, es- 
pecially as I knew her to be in ill health. 
She expressed a willingness for me to 
delay for some time my return home; 
yet still I felt that my voyage was an 
act of disobedience. Many an hour did 
I muse upon the deck, watching the 
snowy clouds as they took their south- 
easterly course in the direction of my na- 
tive land. How is the fairest flower of 
expectation blighted by self-reproach4 a 
consciousness that we are acting wrong 
casts a shade over the sunniest of our 
pursuits. Nor was the gloom of my 
mind lessened by a storm which overtook 
us three days after we got aboard. | 
gazed on the dark frowning masses slow- 
ly sailing through the air, and thought 
that they might be messengers of evil, 
winged with lightning, to punish my dis- 
ohedience. 

At the beginning of the storm Brian 
with his fine musical voice sang the 


words, 
“One wide water all around us; 
All above us one black sky: 
Different deaths at once surround us! 
Hark ' what means that dreadful ery ! ” 


But the wind soon blew roughly enough 
to stop him. For four days and nights 
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our situation was perilous, two men were 
blown from the yards, and another was 
swept from the deck into the whirling 
ocean. On the fifth day the storm aba- 
ted. Gratitude for my preservation had 
softened my heart. 

It was not long before we fell in with 
whalers ; and, as we lay to, that some of 
the damage we sustained in the storm 
might be repaired, I entered one of the 
boats just as it started to harpoon a whale. 

It was a fearful spectacle to see the 
huge monster of the mighty deep lifting 
his enormous bulk in part out of the wa- 
ter, and spouting forth his hot breath 
ina stream of vapor high in the air, as 
well as to witness his sudden rush down- 
wards through the dark waters when 
struck by the harpoon! This was awful. 

We had approached a whale which 


had been spouting at a distance from the 


ship, when, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, I snatched up a harpoon that lay at 
the bottom of the boat, with a thin rope 
attached to it. By some accident the 
rope was twisted round my arm at the 
instant I plunged the harpoon into the 
whale’s side. In an instant I was pulled 
over the edge of the boat and taken down 
a tremendous depth under water, fortu- 
nately the rope immediately untwisted, 
and enabled me to regain the surface of 
the ocean, but in a sadly exhausted state, 
But this was not the end of the matter ; 
the whale rose again directly beneath a 
boat which was a little before us, struck 
it with his head, and threw the boat, men, 
and apparatus ten or fifteen feet into the 
air. The boat was overset and fell into 
the water keel up. All the people were 
picked up alive excepting one man, who 
got entangled beneath the boat. 
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Ricu people, in spite of their gold and 
silver, have often to endure a great ma- 
ny troubles of a nature unknown to the 
poor ; indeed many of these troubles o- 
riginate with their wealth itself, as in the 
rich food they eat, and the strong liquors 
they drink, and even in the soft easy 
chairs and beds of down on which they 
repose. ‘To prove this | will relate to 
you the history of a Dutch merchant in 
Amsterdam. 

He did nothing all day long but lounge 
in an arm-chair, smoke his pipe, gape, 
eat, drink, and sleep, till night came, 
for he had grown rich, and was too lazy 
to take any exercise, or do any work. 
He would weigh himself from time to 
time to ascertain how much he increased. 
Day after day he spent in this way, and 
so he lived on from year to year, until 
he grew so big as to be troublesome to 
himself, and hardly able to move. His 





Sick Man Cured, 


appetite forsook him, and he fancied he 
was ill, though he could not tell what 
was the matter. He consulted all the 
doctors of Amsterdam, and took such a 
quantity of physic, that at last he was 
named the ‘ walking apothecary’s shop.’ 
But as he did not change his mode of 
living, it was no wonder that all the med- 
icine he took did him no good. When 
the doctors told him to abstain from eat- 
ing so much, he would say, ‘ What is 
the use of all my riches if I am to live 
like a poor man? No! no! you may 
prescribe me physic, but not the kind of 
life I am to lead.’ 

In this state he continued to live, till 
one day he was told of a famous physi- 
cian who lived about a hundred miles 


from Amsterdam, and who, as he was as- 
sured, had performed many extraordin- 
ary cures in complaints similar to that 
under which he was laboring. He lost 
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no time in writing to him, acquainting 
him with the nature of his sufferings, 
and offering him thousands of florins if 
he would come, see, andcure him. The 
physician, a shrewd man, soon saw what 
was the matter with his new patient, and 
said to himself, ‘ Wait a bit, you lazy 
menk, and I will manage to cure you.’ 

So he wrote to the merchant,—‘ 1 am 
grieved to tell you, my dear sir, from the 
description you have given me of your 
sufferings, that there must exist some vo- 
racious animal in your stomach, and I 
fancy it is a dragon with seven mouths ; 
however, | hope soon to bring it away 
from you, when I begin to operate upon 
you at my own house. I am sorry that 
particular business wiJ] not permit me to 
leave my home, so if you wish to be cu- 
red you must come here. There are 
however some things, of which | must 
warn you, if you do not wish to die on 
the road. 

‘ First, you must neither ride on horse- 
back nor in a coach, but must walk here 
slowly on your own legs, so that you 
may not stir up the dreadful animal I 
tell you of, who, in such a case, might 
destroy you entirely. 

‘Next, you must take care not to eat, 
during your journey, more than two very 
moderate meals in the day, and must 
take no other drink than water. 

‘If you depart in the least from these 
rules laid down for your preservation, 
you will be buried in some churchyard 
between here and Amsterdam ; on the 
other hand, if you obey me strictly, I 


will in a very short time, rid you of the 
monster in your stomach.’ 

Terrified at this description of the state 
of his health, yet rejoiced at the prospect 
of a recovery from so formidable a dis- 
order, the patient resolved to follow the 
famous doctor’s advice ; and so, taking 
next morning a stout walking-stick in 
hand, he commenced his journey as di- 
rected. The first day he went a very 
little way, owing to his walking so slow- 
ly, from fear of stirring up the animal 
within him; but,on the second and third 
days, he felt somewhat more easy, and 
walked more briskly. He even fancied 
that he could take a hearty meal, having 
gone entirely without food on the previous 
day ; but, remembering the warning of 
the doctor, he ate but little, and drank a 
glass of cold water only. His health 
seemed to improve, and his fears to les- 
sen, the further he travelled ; and when, 
after seven or eight days’ walking, he ar- 
rived at the place where the physician 
dwelt, he hardly knew of what to com- 
plain; so well, easy, and cheerful did he 
feel. He was indeed so much ashamed 
of going to a doctor in such excellent 
health, that, had he not met him at his 
door, he would have absolutely return- 
ed, after having, at the physician’s de- 
sire, travelled upwards of a hundred 
miles to see him. 

The physician returned with him into 
his house, and when he was seated be- 
fore him, after looking at him attentively, 
said, ‘Now, my dear sir, please to de- 
scribe to me your sufferings ; but really 
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you look very differently from what I 
expected, from your letter.’ 

‘lam ashamed, my dear doctor,’ said 
the patient, ‘ to inform you that nothing 
whatever is the matter with me now.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the doctor, laughing ; 
‘well, 1am not much surprised either ; 
your strict adherence to my directions, 
and the journey you have taken, has, I 
suppose, considerably weakened the ani- 
mal, and if you do but keep to the same 
mode of living, when you get home, you 
will be sure to destroy it altogether.’ 

The merchant was not slow in discov- 
ering the true cause of his illness. He 
returned to Amsterdam, and from that 
time changed his style of living ; he be- 
came more frugal and sober, and at the 
same time more active and industrious. 
The result was, that he lived to the age 
of eighty-seven years four months and 
five days ; had good health to the last ; 
and sent, as a token of gratitude, to the 
physician, every New Year’s Day, a thou- 
sand florins, 





The Wise Judge. 


A merchant of Arabia, wishing to 
make a journey into foreign lands, and 
fearing to leave his plate in the care of 
his servants, resolved to place it, during 
his absence, in the hands of a friend, a 
dervish. After a few months, the mer- 
chant returned and went to the house of 
the dervish to bring away his plate. But 
to his great surprise the dervish denied 





any knowledge of it, and heaped all sorts 
of abuse on him for daring to ask him 
for what he had never received. The 
merchant went . great grief to the cadi, 
to complain of the dervish. The cadi 
replied, ‘ Sir, you have been more confi- 
ding than prudent ; and | hardly know 
how I can help you, since you have no 
witnesses to bear testimony to the affair. 
However, we must not despair. Call to- 
morrow abou: this hour, and. I will see 
what can be done.’ 

When the merchant was gone, the ca- 
di sent one cf his slaves to invite the 
dervish to dinner. The dervish came, 
and the cadi received him im a very 
friendly manner. In the course of con- 
versation he intimated to him that he 
had heard a great talk of his piety and 
learning, and thought he could not do 
better than confide to him an affair of 
great moment. ‘In fact,’ added the ca- 
di, ‘one reason of my sending for you is 
to beg that you will take care of my 
treasures during my absence from town, 
which will be some months, on particu- 
lar business. The value of them is too 
great to leave in the hands of my slaves. 
A more honest and pious man, I am sure, 
I cannot find in the whole town, there- 
fore if you will confer this favor on me. 
I will send my treasures to your house 
tomorrow night, where they can remain 
till my return.’ 

The dervish, flattered at the confidence 
reposed in him by the cadi, told him that 
he considered it a great honor to be so 
entrusted ; and that he would be ready 
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next day to receive the property, and tale 
as much care of it as if it were his own. 
He no doubt intended to make it his own 
property, and to serve the cadi as he had 
done the merchant. After many com- 
pliments expressed on both sides, the der- 
visk went home. 

The next morning, when the merchant 
came, according to appointment, the ca- 
di told hin to go directly to the dervish 
and demand once more his property ; 
and to threaten him, if he still denied he 
had it, to complain to the cadi. The 
merchant went accordingly, and when he 
found that the dervish still persisted im 
his roguery, he said, ‘ Well then, I see 
nothing js left me but to apply for jus- 
tice ; so! shall go directly to the cadi 
for that purpose.’ 

The dervish, upon this, was alarmed, 
fearing that such a complaint made a- 
gainst him to the cadi would put the lat- 
ter on his guard, and that he might thus 
miss the chance of getting the immense 
treasures of the latter, on account of the 
paltry plate of the merchant. He there- 
fore professed to have been joking with 
the merchant, and said, ‘ Did you think 
then that I meant seriously to deny your 
claims ? I the pious dervish, and above 
all your friend ! How could you think I 
could act so? No, no. friend, I only 
wanted to frighten you a little ; but since 
you seem to take my merriment in ear- 
nest, here is your plate—take it—and 
may the Prophet be with you.’ 


The merchant feigned to believe that 
it was all meant as a jest, shook hands, 


and departed with his property. He im- 
mediately waited upon the cadi, and told 
him the happy result of his scheme, at 
which the latter laughed very heartily. 
Hardly had the night set in, when the 
dervish was on the watch to receive the 
promised treasures of the cadi; he watch- 
ed and watched, however, till it was 
day-break, but to no purpose, for nothing 
arrived. Next morning he went to the 
cadi and said, ‘I come to know why you 
did not send your slaves last night with 
the treasurcs ?’—‘ For the plain reason,’ 
answered the cadi, ‘ that I have been in- 
formed by a certain merchant, that you 
are a great rogue ; and depend upon it, 
you will meet with your just punishment 
should a_ similar complaint ever be 
brought before me.’ 

The dervish bowed, and left the cadi 


in silence and dismay. 


Anecdote of Dr. Franklin. 


“ Frrenp Franklin,” said Myers: Fish- 
er the celebrated Quaker lawyer of Phi- 
ladelphia, one day, to the Doctor, “ thee 
knows almost every thing,—can thee tell 
me how | am to preserve my small beer 
in the back yard? My neighbors are of- 
ten tapping it of nights.” 

“ Put a barrel of old madeira by the 
side of it,” replied the Doctor—* let them 
but get a taste of the madeira, and I will 
engage that they will never trouble the 
smal] beer any more.” 

This same great philosopher used to 
say, “that if parents would but give 
their sons an early taste for the madeira 
of learning, they would hardly ever take 
to the detestable small beer of vice.” 











Boat Building. 


CHAPTER I. 
How Mothers may teach.—A Child’s Trials 


‘Dear mother,’ said little William, ‘ do 
give me halt-a-dollar to buy a boat ;—only 
half-a-dollar. I can buy a good one for 
half-a-dollar, sails and all; for I saw one in 
the toy-shop yesterday.’ 

‘Indeed, my son, I have no half-dollars 
to spare for boats, I can assure you.’ 

‘ But [ only want one half-dollar, and one 
boat, mamma,’ said William. 

‘I am quite aware of that; but I cannot 
afiord to give you half a dollar to buy a boat 
wita. That sum can be spent to much 
greater advantage: you know it will buy 
you many things that you stand in need of. 
Your gloves are none of the best; and I 
shall ouy you a pair of worsted ones to keep 
your little hands warm in the winter.’ 

* But it isnot winter yet,’ said the little 
boy. ‘ It will be a long time before winter ; 
it is quite warm now ; and George Playfair 


has got a boat, and Thomas Thomson has 
one too, but I have not got one, and cannot 
play with them at all.’ 

‘But will they not let yousee theirsswim?’ 
said his mother. 

‘Yes, ma.; but then they are not mine ; 
when I see their boats sailing about, I wish 
I had one too. And, do you know, I almost 
wished the other day if I had not one, that 
they had not. I feel quite vexed to think 
they should have such nice boats, and I not, 

* Then do you know, my child, that you 
had a very evil feeling in your breast. Shall 
I tell you what it was ? 

‘ If you please, mother.’ 

‘But first you must tell me whether it 
made you feel comfortable or uncomfortable.’ 

*O, I felt as if I could cry once or twice ; 
and then | had a good mind to give Play- 
fair’s boat a tilt over, only I was afraid he 
would give mea beating. There was how- 
ever a bigger boy than I, who got behind the 
hedge, and threw over a large brick-bat 
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splash into the water, which very nearly 
upset it.’ 

* And how did you feel when you saw the 
brick-bat splash into the water, and endan- 
ger the boat ? 

‘O, I felt quite pleased ; I wished howev- 
er it had gone quite uponit. I think I should 
have been more pleased at that.’ 

* And pray have you invited master Play- 
fair to come to your birth-day party, on 
Tuesday evening ? 

‘No, mother. You told me only to invite 
whom I liked, and I did not ask him.’ 

* And why not ? 

*O, I do not like him half so much as I 
used to do.’ 

‘Why do you not like him ? 

* He seems so proud of his boat, and all 
that; and makes such a fuss about it, and 
makes her sail so beautifully ; and talks so 
much about his foresail, and mainsail, and 
jib: and I have not got a boat at all.’ 

Here little William began to cry. 

* Aye,’ said his mother ; ‘ you are very 
unhappy ; a very miserable, sad, wretched 
little boy.’ 

‘Yes; tha—tha—that Iam,’ sobbed Wil- 
liam, ‘ ver—y, ver—ver—very unhappy ;’ 
and here again he wept as if he would never 
leave off, till his eyes were quite red and 
sore with weeping; and his little pocket 
handkerchief was as wet as if it had been in 
a tub of water. 


‘Yes; you are very wretched indeed, 
said his mother. 

‘Yes ; very, very. Do give me the half- 
dollar, there’s a dear mother, and let me buy 
a boat.’ 

* No, my child,’ said his mother; ‘ not one 
farthing must you have of me. 


It is not the 


want of half-a-dollar, or a boat, that makes 
you wretched, it is the wicked passions you 
have, and which you are not able to subdue ; 
and all the money in the world would not 
make you happy,—but for a moment.’ 

* What wicked passions, mother? Iam 
sure I do not feel any wicked passions ; | 
only want a boat like Playfair’s.’ 

* Listen to me, William :—~you were not 
satisfied at seeing Plavfair’s boat swim, but 
wished for one of your own. This was nat- 
ural, and perhaps reasonable ; but when you 
wished, because you had not a_ boat, that 
others had them not, it was the bad passion, 
envy, that took hold of you, and immediately 
you were unhappy. Then you rejoiced at 
the brick-bat, when it splashed the water 
over Playfair’s boat. This, my son, was a 
cruel passion,—it was spite or malice. Hid 
you been big enough, you would have des 
troyed your playfellow’s toy ; but, being a 
coward, durst not attempt it. Then you 
would not invite the unoffending child to 
your party, because your bosom was full of 
hatred. Now then, sir, jook in the mirror I 
have prepared for you, and see yourself.’ 

‘I did not know I was all that you say, 
mother. Iam sure | cannot be so bad ae 
that. Will you kiss me, mother ? 

‘Yes, my dear ; you are full of envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness. If I 
were to take a serpent to my bosom, it might 
be less dangerous than you.’ 

*O, mother, do not talk so; Lam sure! 
did not mean it ; 1 could not help feeling as 
you say. If.you had seen his boat, how nice 
it looked with all the flags and sails, and lit- 
tle brass cannon, and brass anchors, 1 am 
sure you would have wished me to have had 
one.’ 
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‘T have no doubt these evil passions came 
upon you suddenly, and when you did not 
expect them ; but this is how it isthey-have 
such power ;—and, see how wretched they 
have made you! You have had no peace 
since you first began to envy your playfel- 
low. Your little breast has been in a strange 
ferment. — Did you say your prayers last 
night ?? 

‘'Ye—no, mother; I could not think of 
them, because I could not help thinking a- 
bout the boat.’ 

‘Do you wonder that you have been 
wretched ? you see that those evil passions 
have drawn you away from God.’ 

‘ But I do not want any boat now, moth- 
er. I should like Playfair to come to my 
party on Tuesday.’ 

‘1 will consider of this,’ said his mother. 
‘That will depend uponcircumstances. But 
remember that William is too envious, ma- 
licious, and full of hatred, to be fit to have a 
party at all. I must Jeave you, my child, 
to answer this question to yourself.’ 

So saying, William’s mother left the room, 


and the little boy was—alone. 
To be continued. 





A True Ineident. 


A little girl, twelve years of age, travel- 
ing with her father and mother, saw a great 
variety of curious and pfetty things from 
time to time, as they stopt in the large 
towns. She had no money of her own, 
but her father gave her what she asked for, 
_ as her requests were moderate. She wished 
tocarry home presents to her friends—and 
feeling that the gifts purchased with her fa- 
ther’s money were his not hers, she asked 
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if he would give her the price of a dinner 
or supper, whenever she wished to go with- 
out ? feeling that so she should in a sense 
have money of herown. Her parents con- 
sented, and she had the gratification, on her 
return home, of presenting her aunts and 
cousins with many pretty articles, at once 
interesting from their rarity and from the as- 
surance they had that these gifts were gifts 
of true affection and disinterested regard. 





The Selfish Boy. 


Tue selfish boy is one who loves himself 
solely and nobody else; who does not care 
who he deprives of enjoyment, so that he 
can obtain it. Should he have any thing 
given him, he will keep it all to himself. If 
it be a cake, he will keep it in his box and 
eat it alone ; sometimes creeping up stairs in 
the day time, to munch when nobody sees 
him ; at other times getting out of bed at 
night to cram himself in the dark. 

The selfish boy likes playthings, but he 
does not likeany body to touch them. ‘ You 
shall not bowl my hoop, you shall not touch 
my but, is constantly on his tongue. He 
is ever on the watch to find out if any one 
has been even near any thing of his. He 
is restless, anxious, fearful. He knows it 
lies at the bottom of his heart to rob others, 
because all selfish people are covetous, and 
he thinks that every body will take from 
him. 

When he sits down to his writing, if he 
happen to make a good letter he holds his 
hand over it, so that no one may copy it. 
When he has worked his sum, he hugs it 
up to his breast, for fear any one should be 
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benefited by knowing how it was done ; not 
that it is right to show your sums to others, 
but this is not his motive. 

He obtains knowledge, perhaps fags hard 
for it, but has no desire for communicating 
it to others. If he should see a fine sight 
at the window, he calls for no one to share 
his delight, but feels a pleasure in being a- 
ble to say, J saw it and you did not. 

The selfish boy cannot see the good of 
any thing, without he is to be the gainer in 
some way orother. When his interests are 
concerned, you will see him quite alive, al- 
though he was never so sluggish just before. 
He sees in a moment what will make to his 
own advantage, and is therefore an adept at 
chopping and changing, and at making bar- 
gains. He knows well enough how to dis- 
parage (to speak against) his school-fellow’s 
article. If it be a knife, he will pretend the 
spring is bad, and find out a hundred faults, 
then, when he has made a good bargain, O 
how he chuckles over it, and rubs his hands. 

The selfish boy is a great cheat. When 
he plays marbles he takes care, when an op- 
portunity offers, of kicking his alley nearer 
tothe ring. When he makes a false shot, 
he will pretend that he was not in earnest, 
on purpose to get another. When the game 
is going against him, he will pretend he has 
‘hurt his knee or his knuckle, and can’t play 
any more. 

The selfish boy is a great braggart ; he 
often says, ‘I have got this and I have got 
that. Aye, you don’t know how much mo- 
ney I have got in my saving-box.’ Some- 
times he hints that his father is rich, and he 
shall have a fortune left him when the old 
gentleman is dead, and he does not seem to 
care how soon he dies. 
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His whole life is a sort of scramble. If 
any thing is to be given away, he is the first 
to cry out, for fear he should lose his share, 
and the first to grumble when he obtains it. 
If another boy happen to receive a larger 
slice at meal-times than himself, he pines 
over it, and can scarcely contain himself for 
vexation. He always looks out for the best 
of every thing, and thinks he has a right to 
it. 

Poor boy! he thinks the worid was made 
for him. He never thinks of others. It is 
no pleasure to him to see others happy, nay, 
he would sooner make his dearest friends 
miserable, than deprive himself of the least 
thing. He will make no self-sacrifice, | 
can assure you. 

Nay, more than this, if he does not want 
a thing, he cannot bear that any body else 
should enjoy it. This is the last stage of 
his disease ; and thus he is like the dog in 
the manger, snaps at every one who comes 
near him. — What a pretty Man he will 
make ! 

If this be not a picture of the Selfish 
Boy, it looks bad enough for him. Let me 
beg of you not to imitate him. 
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The Shoemaker, 


** Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Tue Shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
With lapstone over his knee, 
Where, snug in his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and soal together ;— 
A happy old man was he! 


This happy old man was so wise and knowing, 
The worth of his time he knew. 

He bristled his ends, and he kept them going, 

And felt to each moment a stitch was owing, 
Until he got round the shoe. 


Of every deed that his wax was sealing, 
The closing was firm and fast. 

The prick of his aw] never caused a feeling 

Of pain to the toe; and his art in heeling 


Was perfect and true to the last. 
VOL.Ix. Pec. 1541. 
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Whenever you gave him a foot to measure, 
With gentle and skilful hand 

He took its proportions with looks of pleasure, 

As if you were giving the costliest treasure, 
And dubbing him lord of the land. 


And many a one did he save from getting 
A fever, or cold, or cough ; 
For many a foot did he save from wetting ; 
When, whether in water or snow ’twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 


And when he had done with his making and mending, 
. With hope, and a peaceful breast, 
Resigning his awl, as his thread was ending, 
He passed from his bench, to the grave descending, 
As high as a king to rest. 


Newburyport, Oct. 1841. 


H. F. Govutp. 





Breakfast Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER XkXl. 


Of a Tribe that spoilt their Machinery 
by throwing stones in, it. 


MrW. Amelia, where is the coffee? 

Amelia. We could not grind it this 
morning; Cedric had put a stone in the 
coffee mill. 

Mr W. Poor little fellow! he knew no 
better. But did you never hear of a 
whole tribe, or nation, who, possessing a 
most beautiful machine, far more exqui- 
sitely put together than a coffee-mill, 
could never keep it in order, owing to the 
strange whim that possessed every man, 


Ella. What tribe was it, father ? 

MrW. 1 think they were descendants 
from the ancient Celts. 

Tom. Was ita machine in constant use? 

MrW. Daily and hourly. They set 
watchmen, who burnt lights in the night, 
and in the day time cried out ‘ Throw 
no stones’; but still the engineers were 
always repairing, and it never went well 
for a week together. 

Tom. What a set of foolish -people 
they were! I would have hung the first 
man caught in the fact. 

MrW. Tom, you remember that little 


piece of Latin—Mutato nomine de te 


woman, and child in the island, to throw fasula narratur ;--translate it for your 
stones into it. 
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Tom. ‘The name being changed, of 
thee the tale is told.’ I am sure Iam 


neither the machine nor the people. 


Mr W. You are both. 

Esther. ‘Tom, you are a machine, and 
you throw stones at yourself. 

Amelia. I should say, father, you are 
making fun of us, if we had not seen 
that you are always right, and we al- 
ways wrong, so I won’t laugh. But do 
ell us all about this tribe, at once—do— 
there’s a good father ! 

MrW. Well, Tom is a machine, and 
throws stones down his throat; and so 
are you all, and so do you all. 

Ella. | am sure I never put stones 
down my throat. 

Mr W. Perhaps not actual stones, but 
plum-stones, cherry-stones, nuts, walnuts, 
und other things as hard as stones. You 
recollect the boy who had vomitted 
something as black as a crow, although 
his stomach had not ejected ‘ three black 
mows.” Those of you who think you 
have not thrown stones into the machine, 
have all thrown something as hard as 
stones. 

Tom. I wish you would describe this 
veautiful machine to us: I have read 
about it, but I remember very little. 

MrW. Well; suppose yourself a gas- 
house, containing a furnace, a receiver, 
ipurifying-house, a reservoir, or gas-tar 
pits, and pipes :—the whole human ma- 
thine may be illustrated by this gas-house. 

Ella. Where is the mouth of our fur- 
hace ? 


Mr W. That mav represent your 
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mouth. In both, food is put—coal in the 
one, and every thing into the other. 
What should we think of the gas-man 
who puts stones, and bricks, and lumps 
of clay into his furnace ? 

Ella. We should think him rather 
crazy. 

Tom. Mind what you say, Ella: you 
don’t see what is coming. 

Mr W. What should you say, if, in- 
stead of breaking the coal into small pie- 
ces, he put in large lumps, and crammed 
it so full, that it could not burn, to form 
gas ¢ 

Esther. I should say he was very silly. 

Mr W. What should you say, if, after 
he had crammed it full, he was to send 
for an engineer to pull out again ? 

Tom. That he was very foolish. 

Mr W. What a number of crazy, and 
silly, and foolish people there is in this 
world ! 

Tom. Why ? 

Mr W’. Because they act in this very 
manner: they put all sorts of indigesti- 
ble food into their mouths—they eat it, 
without properly masticating it—and then 
they send for a medical engineer (the 
doctor) to relieve them. 

Tom. But cannot the fire turn all that 
is put in the retort into gas # 

MrW. No more than your stomach 
can everything into nutriment. Both 
are consumed, it is true; but the waste 
is the same in both, and the results the 
same. So you see there is a large tribe 
who damage their machinery by their 
own folly. I need scarcely ask you, 
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what tribe it is. Some of you will soon 
guess. 

Ella and Kenneth together. It is all 
of us—-we are the tribe. 

MrW. Well, as you are all perhaps 
convicted of throwing stones into the 
beautiful machinery of your bodies, we 
have convinced you, I hope, that, as the 
best gas was made from simple coal, so 
the best human gas is made from the 
simplest and plainest food. 

Tom. I am sure I understand that tho- 
roughly; but what do you mean by ‘ hu- 
man gas ?’ 

MrW. Why do you eat food ? 

Esther. Because we like it. 

Elia. Because we are hungry. 

MrW. Very good reasons. Tom, 
what say you? 

Tom. Is it to nourish the body, and 
make it grow? 

MrW. Just so; but what nourishes 
and supports the body? That apple you 


- are now eating, must be converted into 


something, before it can nourish your 
body. What is that something ? 

Tom. Is it blood ? 

MrW. Yes; the object of all our eat- 
ing is to form blood: this is ‘my human 
gas ;’ and, upon its being made from 
good materials, and also upon its com- 
plete purification, depends the working 
of the machinery. 

Tom. Pray tell us more about this 
machinery. 

MrW. Our gas-man, you remember, 
had made his gas; or, in other words, 


he had driven all the gas out of the coal, 





by the retort, or large pot, in which the 
gas coal was put, by applying fire to the 
bottom of it—just the same as if you 
put a sauce-pan, filled with small coal, on 
the fire, with the lid fastened, tightly on, 
and then made a small hole in the lid 
for the gas to escape out. What must 
he do next ? 

Tom. He must collect the gas, and 
purify it. 

MrW. Which he does by passing it 
through lime-water. 

Tom. What does he do with the coke, 
and gas-tar ? 

MrW. They are both removed : if ei- 
ther the one or the other were to remain, 
they would render useless the whole 
apparatus. 

Tom. | can easily understand, from 
this, that a great deal of our food is 
waste, and must be carried off, when the 
blood has been taken from it; and I[ can 
understand gas going through lime-wa- 
ter, to purify it; but how our blood is 
purified, I cannot guess. 

Mr W. From what does the blood 
want purifying ? 

Tom. | cannot tell. 

MrW. From its diamonds, and soda- 
water bubbles. 

Amelia. Nonsense, father ! 

MrW. From its burnt wood—from its 
choke-damp—from its poison. 

Tom. Are you really serious? Does 
the bloog—my blood—really contain dr 
amonds, burnt wood, choke-damp, poison! 

MrW. Really, truly and seriously. 
your blood, my blood, and the blood of 
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every human being, and of every breath- 
ing animal, contains these; and if the 
human purifying-house is out of order— 
if one little stone is thrown into that, so 
that this process stops for one minute, it 
js all over—death is certain and inevitable. 

Tom. (musing). Diamondsand poison? 
Iam very anxious to know all about our 
purifying-house. 

MrW. Let us talk, first, about the im- 
purity, and then about the purifying. 
Why should hydrogen gas be purified ? 

Tom. Otherwise it might cause sore 
obstruction in the gas-pipes: is that the 
case with the circulation of the blood ? 

MrW. In many cases there is great 
danger from that; but the diamonds and 
poisondus stuff must be cleared off from 
the blood, or the man falls dead at our 
feet in a minute. 

Tom. You said there was poison in 
the blood. Why are we not poisoned 
with it ? 

MrW. I have before said, we should 
be, if our purifying apparatus was out 
of order. 

Tom. The quantity must be small, or 
it must be very weak; for the smallest 
portion of the poison of some of the ven- 
omous serpents causes death. 

Mr W. On the other hand, its quanti- 
ly is enormously great—I dare not say 
how many pounds in the year; and 
when thrown uff from our blood, it is as 
deadly as the bite of a rattle-snake. It 
is called carbonic acid gas, or charcoal 
gas—and the bright gas, oxygen, mixed 
together. 





Amelia. How does it get into the blood? 

MrW. Almost every thing we eat has 
carbon or charcoal in it. 

Ella. But are diamonds charcoal ?— 
the same charcoal we burn in our stove ? 

Mr W. Sir H. Davy says they are 
nothing but crystallized charcoal. He 
made some that would cut glass, but 
they had none of the beauty of the di- 
amond. 

Ella. 1 wish I could make diamonds 
out of charcoal. 

Tom. What would you do with them? 

Ella. Sell them for money. 

MrW. Well, set your wits to work ; 
you may not actually make diamonds, 
but you may make many important dis- 
coveries, as was the case in the search 
for the philosopher’s stone—though that 
was never found. The ‘ human gas,’ or 
the blood therefore is full of this poison- 
ous gas, or charcoal. How is it purified? 

Esther. By letting it ran through lime- 
water. 

MrW. And where may this lime- 
water be kept, Miss Tetty ? 

Esther. In their stomachs. 

MrW. I rather think not. The pu- 
rifying house for the blood, is placed in 
the chest of a man. Its construction is 
so beautiful, that I hope you will try to 
understand it. 

Tom. Is it anything like the gas pas- 
sing through the lime-water ? 

MrW. Not at all. Come here, Ella. 
Eat this piece of bread. While she is 
eating it, Tom, can you tell me why she 
bites it in pieces, and chews it ? 
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Tom. To break it up iuto fragments, 
for the stomach. 

Mr W. Is that all? What is the sal- 
iva or spittle for ? 

Tom. To be mixed with the food. 

Ella. I have eaten the bread. 

Mr W. Now, remember that this bread 
contains the poison—the carbon of the 
blood. 

Tom. May I interrupt you *—If bread 
has charcoal-poison in it, why does it not 
poison us ? 

Mr W. You may have a pound of char- 
coal in your stomach, but you must not 
keep adrachm of it in your blood. Ella’s 
bread is now in her stomach, and is mix- 
ed with a peculiar juice, called the stom- 
ach, or gastric juice. 

Tom. I have read very wonderful ac- 
counts of this juice. 

Mr W. Not more wonderful than true. 
It has, by this time, reduced Ella’s bread 
to a pulpy mass; but it could dissolve 
bones or sinews almost as readily. 

‘ Tom. How is it that it does not dis- 
solve the stomach itself ? 

MrW. That is one of the most as- 
tounding proofs of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. It attacks and overcomes 
dead bone, but leaves untouched every- 
thing that has life. 

Tom. Then, if I have swallowed a 
live frog, he might live comfortably. 

Mr W. He might live, because many 
have lived in stomachs, for a short time. 
It was a custom once, among the igno- 
rant, to swallow young frogs, with the 
view of their eating away some impurity 
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in the stomach. Besides, how often do 
we hear of live worms in the stomach ? 

Tom. But if I bit him, and killed him, 
he would soon be dissolved by this stom. 
ach juice. 

Mr W. We are forgetting Ella’s bread, 
It is now a pulp. It will soon reach the 
second stomach, and then it is mixed 
with bile or gall; and here, again, the 
most wonderful changes take place. A 
white milky fluid separates from the rest: 
this is the future blood. Ten thousand 
little sucking pumps take up this precious 
lymph, as it is called, and it is carried, 
by one of the blood-pipes, into a larger 
pipe, near the shoulder. We will say 
where it goes to, to-morrow. 


- 


An Evening Hymn 


The sun, which Thou hast made to shine 
Has long retired to rest ; 

The moon and stars, which all are thine, 
Obey thy high behest. 





Heavenly lights, they hang on high, 
To yield Thee praise combine ; 
And roll in splendour through the sky, 

Proclaiming Thee divine! 


And now the hour of rest is nigh, 
I yield me to sweet sleep ; 

And pray that, while I slumbering lie, 
Thou wilt me safely keep. 


In splendor I am far beneath 
The meanest twinkling star, 

But Thou canst make me by a breath 
More great and glorious far. 


Then keep me, Lord, in thy good way, 
Whilst wand’ring here below ;— 
And when removed—Oh bless me, pray! 

And save from future woe. 
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Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Our voyage to the North Pole. Capt. Parry and Capt. 
Ross. Perils of the Polar Sea. Our Ship among 
the icebergs. The unfurtunate steamer President. 
Walrusses and bears. Esquimaux and their habits. 
Quintin and Brian leave the ship and go among the 
Indians. 


In the end of my lastchapter I tried 
to harpoon a whale, but I never after 
wished to repeat the experiment. The 
next day we proceeded on our course, 
and passed many whalers, some of them 
very busily employed. Since the expe- 
ditions of Capts. Ross and Parry, a voy- 
age to the North Pole is considered by 
many as a light affair; but they who try 
it will find that there is still something 
to endure. 

People seem to think that these en- 
terprising voyagers have skimmed the 
floating ridges of ice from the main; 
cleared away the mountainous icebergs, 
and thawed a road through the impene- 
trable barrier of the Frozen Ocean ; but 
those distinguished navigators would tell 
a different story. The way is hedged up 
still as much as ever. He who has set 
bounds to the raging ocean, and said 
‘Hither shalt thou come and no further,’ 
has forbidden the mariner also, so far as 
regards all useful purposes of navigation, 
io pass this dreary scene of desolation. 
None but the Almighty hand that reared 
the frozen ramparts of the Northern Sea 
ean unlock the icy gates that bar the pas- 
sage. 

But for all this I like to hear of ships 


being fitted out on voyages of discovery. 
It calls forth enterprise, encourages har- 
dy habits and resolution, extends knowl- 
edge, and it ought also greatly to increase 
our thankfulness, by convincing us that 
We are in possession of a thousand com- 
forts of which the inhabitants of northern 
climes know nothing. It was many a 
long year before Captain Ross and Cap- 
tain Parry deservedly gained so much of 
the public favor, that I was buffeted about 
among the icebergs of the North. 

It would be utterly impossible to de- 
scribe half the peril to which a vessel is 
liable in some situations in the polar sea, 
when extreme cold, and wind, and cur- 
rents, and ice, and icebergs, all seem to 
unite their influence to overwhelm her. 
Sure [| am that when first I found the 
ship hurried along by the current among 
rifted ice and floating icebergs, it trou- 
bled my spirit. It seemed that I was of 
no more consequence than a flake of 
snow, or a bubble on the water; and I 
saw, plainly enough, that the most skilful 
seaman had no more power to preserve 
himself from destruction, than the com- 
monest cabin boy. 

Mountains of ice, almost as hard as 
stone, with ragged edges and points, were 
dashed against each other with a thun- 
dering noise, so that the timbers of the 
ship, if the vessel had happened to be 
between them, would have been crushed 
together as easily as if they had been 
formed of paper. It was an awful scene! 
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we were hurried through narrow straits 
with these craggy masses of ice,—the 
wind whistling, the sea roaring, and the 
fields of ice crushed together till they 
lifted one another ap high out of the 
water. Sails and rudder were alike use- 
less, and every moment was an escape 
from death. All that could be done 
was to be ready to take advantage of any 
favorable position into which we might 
be thrown. We saw and felt our utter 
helplessness ; and thovgh no word was 
spoken, many a silent ejaculation escaped 
our lips for safety. 

Long since our return home the loss of 
the steamer President has happened, and 
many surmises suggested about her prob- 
able fate. Among the casualties, to which 


she was exposed, she may have been in- 
closed by ice ; and although many peo- 
ple wonder where such immense icebergs 
are congealed, and floated by currents in- 
to warmer latitudes, to my brother Brian 
and myself, after our voyage into the nor- 
thern regions, it was no longer a wonder. 
Some of these sheets of ice were miles 
in length, and others towered far above 
our topmasts in all manner of fantastic 
forms. But it is almost certain, from all 
circumstantial evidence, that this ill-fated 
steam-ship foundered in a storin ; for 
there was a tremendous one arose a few 
days after she left Newyork, and one of 
the packet-ships saw her laboring amidst 
the waves at a distance, this being the 
last ever seen of her. 
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With better fortune did Brian and my- 
self and our brave comrades encounter 
the perils of our northern voyage. 

But the very danger of such scenes in- 
creases their interest. Vast and terrible, 
and awfully sublime as they are, they 
are clothed with a strange interest, I 
should call it a fearful delight. At one 
glance from forty to fifty icebergs may 
be seen, against which the sea dashes so 
furiously as to occasion a spray a hun- 


dred feet high. 





TE 


Here a group of walrusses are huddled 
together, and there stands a shaggy bear 
or two on a rock or floating piece of ice, 
with their undevoured seals before them, 
as they are hurried against their inclina- 
tion into the impetuous current between 
the icebergs and the rifted ice. 

At times we sailed fifty or sixty miles, 
thinking we were in the open sea, when 
after all it proved only to be an inlet 
round which we had been sailing. 

Occasionally we landed, if land it 
might be called, which was nothing more 
than hard rock covered with ice and snow. 
Neither trees nor human beings could be 
seen ; though now and then we fell in 
with a desolated Esquimaux hut, and a 
few horns of the rein-deer. At last we 
were frozen fast in the ice, and at a time 


too when the days were so short that the 
sun rose but a little way above the hori- 
zon—this was a weary time. When we 
could we set off over the ice to hunt on 
the land. Deer we could not catch ; but 
a few foxes, hares, and now and thena 
white wolf, fell by the fire of our rifles. 

By sawing through the ice, and push- 
ing the detached pieces under the main 
body, we towed the ship into open water 
again, and continued our perilous course. 
After passing Davis’s Straits, and explor- 
ing part of the coast of Baffin’s Bay, 
we were compelled to sail southerly. It 
was weary work, but we kept up our cou- 
rage. Week after week, and month af- 
ter month rolled away, till Brian and I 
had quite enough of ice and icebergs. 

In different parts of the coast, we had 
fallen in with parties of Esquimaux. 
Sometimes we entered their dome-like 
habitations, which had pieces of clear ice 
for windows, and were hung round with 
nets, long fish-spears, fishing-tackle, and 
uncouth vessels of different kinds, made 
of wood, skin, and whalebone, with rows 
of fish suspended from the roof. At 
other times we saw them in their winter 
dresses, attendea by their dogs. 

The Esquimaux ladies, especially those 
advanced in years, were not at all to our 
taste ; their wrinkled skins, inflamed eyes, 
and black teeth, were sufficiently repul- 
sive ; but, in addition to these, their bod- 
ies were liberally rubbed over with fat 
and dirt, while their coal-black hair gen- 
erally hung wildly round their deformed 
features. 
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As it was intended to lay up the dis- 
covery ships for the winter in Hudson’s 
Bay, to take advantage of the next sea- 
son, | proposed to Brian to return home 
over-land. There was however, for a 
time, an effectual impediment in our way; 
we had no guide, and to undertake such 
an enterprise alone would have been 
madness. 

The captain, having no desire to de- 
tain us against our inclination, permitted 
threé men to accompany us in search of 
some of the nearest Indian tribes; we 
were fortunate enough to fall in with one 
of them on the third day. We had pro- 
vided ourselves, as well as we could, for 
our dangerous undertaking ; but felt rath- 
er solitary when left by ourselves among 
the Indians, knowing only a few words 
of the dialect they spoke. 

To procure sufficient food was a daily 
care to us, and sometimes 
together unsuccesful, suffering dreadfully 
from hunger ; but, as every day we made 
some progress in our journey home, we 
felt but little cast down. 

The wild animals we met with, fear- 
ful though some of them were, served to 
give an interest to our route. Bears we 
saw in abundance. The American black 
bear supplies a very costly fur. Very 
seldom will he attack a man if he can 
make his escape. He is quite at home 
mounting a tree, or scaling a precipice, 
as Brian and I often found to our cost. 
It is curious enough to watch his mo- 
tions when he hears a noise; for he rises 
on his hind legs, and peeps about him ov- 


we were al- 
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er or through the bushes. Most of the 
Indians show respect to the bear when 
they have killed him, on account of his 
great strength. Well do I remember 
hearing a Chippewyan, who was far from 
his tribe, with great gravity call a dead 
bear his old grandfather, ard beg pardon 
for stripping off his skin and cutting up 
his carcass. , 

The polar bear mostly lives on seals, 
which he takes among the ice ; while the 
barren-ground bear feeds on roots and 
berries: but I should be sorry to fall in 
with either of them in a narrow place 
unarmed, and still more so to meet the 
grizzly bear, the most powerful of all. 
I saw one of the latter kind attack a bis- 
on, and overcome him in a short time; 
and once, when Brian and I sat with our 
party on the ground, eating some fish that 
we had caught in a neighbouring lake, 
a grizzly bear sprang upon us and carri- 
ed off an Indian, in spite of all we could 
do to prevent him. 

As the Indians we joined could only 
conduct us a part of our journey, we had 
to pass from tribe to tribe. This was 
attended with great inconvenience in ma- 
ny respects, but the advantage of witnes- 
sing their different customs made us am- 
ple amends. 

At one place, where we were detained 
three days, two young Indians were be- 
ing tattooed. It seemed to be a very pain- 
ful process, and lasted a long time each 
day. The lines in the face, and those 
on the body were done in a different 
manner. An old Indian, with a_ kind 
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of awl in his hand, pierced the face, 
pushing the awl along under the skin, 
and then drawing through the part a 
string which had been soaked in char- 
coal-water. The lines on the body were 
done with needles, or sharp points set in 
a frame. ‘They have a curious contriv- 
ance to drown the sighs and groans of the 
poor patient ; a number of bells are fixed 


to the frame, which, by their jingling, 
answer the desired end. 

After passing through many dangers, 
and enduring much hardship, we arrived 
at Montreal in Lower Canada ; for the 
want of knowledge on our part, and the 
different accounts given of the road by 
the Indians, had occasioned us to wander 
far from our homeward course. 





Boat Building; or, How Mothers may teach. 


Continued from page 359. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ingeniousness.—The First Lie. 


Art first William began to cry at being 
left alone, particularly as his mother seemed 
to be so angry with him. He sobbed and 
sobbed a good deal, and, at lasi, began to 
wish he hac not told his mother what he felt 
with regard to Playfair’s boat. ‘Iam sure,’ 
said he to himself, ‘1 don’t want his boat ; 
he may have two boats if he likes. I only 
wish I had never seen his boat at all, and 
then I should not have been at this trouble.’ 

He was talking in this manner to himself 
for some time, sometimes crying and some- 
times sobbing; at last he went to the win- 
dow of the room, which looked into the gar- 
den. The sun was shining so brightly, and 
the birds were singing, and all the flowers 
seemed quite full of smiles. Presently he 
saw a bird with a long stick in its mouth, 
hopping about close under the window, 
which, at last, made a spring from the 
ground, took to the wing, and darted off to a 
holly bush at the bottom of the garden. 

‘ Aye,’ said William, ‘he is off to build 





his nest in the same place he did last year ; 
—and, now I think of it, if'a bird can build a 
nest, why can’t [make a boat? That would 
be capital. Ishould not want any money 
from ma.; and then I could say to Playfair, 
‘here is my boat, all made out of my own 
head.’ 

‘Well, now I do think of it, I think this 
would be better than buying one. But let 
me see ;— where am I to get the wood,—lI 
should want a thick piece, —to cut it out ; 
and then masts and sails, and cannon. QO! 
I could not make them, I must buy them ;— 
and then the flags ;—oh, I could paint them 
on pieces of paper.’ 

The little boy had quite forgotten all his 
trouble at this notion of making his own boat, 
which he was resolved to do,—but yet he 
thought of what his mother had said to him; 
and when he thought of that, he felt as if he 
could not go on, till he had made peace with 
her, for William was very fond of his mo- 
ther. 

So he ran off to look for her to say he was 
a good boy, and, after a little while, found 
her in the garden. ‘Mama,’ said he, ‘I 
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want to be good. Do kiss me, and make me 
a good boy.’ 

‘ Bnt,’ said his mama, ‘I want you to doa 
favor for me, before I can tell whether you 
are good or not: I cannot forgive you, my 
dear, till I think you deserve to be forgiven.’ 

‘Oh, I will do any thing you wish, mama; 
only do kiss me.’ 

His mother, without saying a word, re- 
turned into the house, and went up Stairs, 
William following her all the way; at last 
she went into the lumber room. ‘ Whatare 
you going to do, mama?’ said he. ‘Oh, I 
know, you are going to get me something to 
play with.’ 

His mother took from her girdle a large 
bunch of keys}; and, after turning over sev- 
eral boxes, at last found one made of ma- 
hogany. This she opened, and taking out 
a smaller box, tied round with string, gave 
it to William, with directions to take it down 
stairs. 

William ran down chairs joyfully enough. 
He supposed that the box contained some- 
thing for him to play with, instead of a boat. 
He heard several things rattle within it, and 
called to his ‘mother, asking her if he might 
cut the string. 

‘No,’ said his mother ; ‘ you must untie 
the knot.’ William looked at the box, and 
he looked at the knot, and he tried and tried 
to unpick it with his fingers, but all to no 
purpose ; for one knot was tied in such a 
manner, that when he had undone one part, 
the other part seemed to be more fixed. 

His mother staid a considerable time be- 
fore she came down stairs, during which 
William had been employed in untying the 
knot. He tried it first one way, and then the 
other; at last he endeavoured to slip the 


string over the corners of the box, but was 
unable to do even that. 

‘Supposing I cut it,’ said he to himself ; 
‘I can easily say it broke itself, as I was try- 
ing to undo it.’ He listened for the footsteps 
of his mother on the stairs, but all was si- 
lent. He then looked round for a pen-knife 
or a pair of scissors, for he was quite impa- 
tient to know what was within the box. 

The pen-knife and the scissors were both 
in his mother’s work box, and that was lock- 
ed. ‘How provoking,’ said he to himself. 
He then went back, and tried again to get 
the string over the corner of the box, but it 
was tied too tightly: he had quite bruised 
the ends of his little fingers in his endeav- 
ours to get the knot undone, and to remove 
the string; and began to be quite feverish 
with impatience. He looked round and 
round the room, thinking something might 
do instead of a knife to get it asunder. 
There were several shells on the mantel- 
shelf; one of those seemed tolerably sharp. 

He thought he could cut through the 
string with the sharp part of this shell. 

‘Aye,’ said he; ‘I can easily say the 
string broke ; but that will be a story :—aye, 
but then it won’t do anybody any harm; 
there is nothing in a lie if it does no one any 
hurt,’ said he to himself. 

The little boy sawed and sawed away 
with his shell, till he had got the string in 
two. 

‘There it is,’ said he; ‘I have done it.’ 

He then hurried the cord off; but, when 
he came to look further, found the box was 
still fastened; nor could he, by any kind of 
examination, discern the way to open it. 

‘There, said he; ‘and I have just cut 
the string for nothing. I wish I could put 
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the string on again, for I think mama will 
find it out.’ 

At this moment Mrs Sinclair, for that was 
her name, came down stairs, and looking at 
the box, said immediately, ‘ Why have you 
cut the string, William, when I told you not 
to do so?” 

‘Why, ma,’ said he, ‘it broke, as I was 
trying to get it undone.’ 

Mrs. Sinclair looked at her son with the 
deepest concern: the colour came into her 
face; she spoke not, but burst into tears. 

‘Oh! mama, dear mama, do not cry. 
Why do you cry, mama? Now let me 
wipe your eyes. Why do you cry, dear 
mama ?’ 

‘Oh! my dear child,’ said she, ‘ you have 
hurt yourself seriously. What shall I do 
for my dear child? Oh! you are in great 
danger—you are seriously injured ;? and 
then she wruag her hands as in great con- 
sternation. 

‘ No, dear mother,’ said the little boy, ‘ I 
am not hurt at all; my fingers are only a 
little sore with picking at the knot. [am not 
hurt. There is nothing in the box to hurt 
me—is there, mother ?’ 

* You have given yourself a wound,’ said 
his mother, ‘ that will injure you for ever. ° 

‘ Where, mother?’ said William, a little 
alarmed, looking at his hands, to see if he 
had cut or bruised them by the shell. 

‘It is of no use to look at your hands, my 
child. The wound is not there—it is not in 
your body. I would rather that you had cut 
your finger to the.bone, than have——’ 

‘ What ? dear mother ; do tell me.’ 

‘ Told a lie.’ 

Poor little William dropped the shell 
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which he had still retained in his hand du- 
ring this conversation. 

‘Yes,’ continued his mother, ‘ my son is a 
- And here she again burst into tears, 
for the word liar seemed to stick in her throat. 
* You have injured your immortal part, that 
part which can never die—your soul.’ 

William turned pale at the latter part of 
this conversation, and felt quite sick at heart; 
his ears were of a deep glowing red, and he 
could scarcely draw his breath. 

‘Do you not feel the wound ?’ said she. 

‘I did not do it to harm any one, mother ; 
indeed I did not. I heard one of my scihool- 
fellows say, “ a lie was nothing, if it did not 
hurt any one.” ? 

* Does it not hurt me? Has it not hurt 
yourself? Do you feel happy now? Am 
Ihappy? Icannottake your word again— 
you have deceived me. You will not be be- 
lieved, though you speak the truth. But 
what is more awful, the word of the living 
God, who sees and knows all things, has 
said : 

* Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, 
And the deceitful tongue shall not tarry in my sight.’ 





‘QO, dear mother! you quite frighten me, 
you look so awful. What shall I do ? 

‘Can you undo what you have done ? 
The time can never again be, in which you 
can say lama child of truth. You have 
deceived a mother who loves you dearer than 
her own life ; you have set God at defiance 
by a lie.’ 

‘No, mother, I did not mean that—indeed 
I did not. lonly said so, that you might not 
be angry with me.’ 

* Did you not know God was looking at 
you, that He heard you, and that He would 
be angry ? No; you forgot that/ 
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William stood, at last, abashed and silent, 
while his mother kept fixed upon him a stérn 
but sorrowful frown. 

‘O,do not punish me, mother! 1 will 
never do so again.’ 

* Never !-—-Be careful, my child.’ 

‘T hope I shall not. I am sorry—indeed 
I am.’ * Why are you sorry ? 

‘ Because you cry so, and are angry with 
me.’ 

‘God in heaven, who both sees and knows 
our thoughts, is more grieved than I can be. 
He has given you life, which I cannot give ; 
he has given you a soul, to improve and to 
devote to his service. You do not love him 
for his goodness, and will not obey him, al- 
though he wishes you to be happy. You 
should be sorry that you have rebelled a- 
gainst so good a God.’ 

‘I do wish to be sorry, indeed, mother—lI 
do try to feel sorry. lam sorry: I will not 
do so again.’ 

*Kneel down then with me, and let me 
ask of God to forgive you for so great a sin.’ 

Mrs. Sinclair and her child here knelt 
down, and the afflicted mother clasping her 
son’s hands together, and bending over, put 
up a prayer to the Father of all mercies, that 
he would be merciful unto her son, and for- 
give him his sin. 

When they arose from their knees, Mrs. 
Sinclair took the box, which had been the 
cause of so much evil, and placed it on the 
top of her piano-forte. She then gave her 
child a kiss, saying. ‘I have forgiven you, 
William, may God forgive you too.’ 

William was quite unfit for play during 
the whole of the afternoon. He thought 


several times, however, of the boat he hadan 
intention of building, but as often as he 


thought of it he thought of the lie he told ; 
for he was uncertain whether it would not 
even be wrong to build a boat unknown to 
his mother, and feared something might 
happen which would lead him to do wrong, 

When he went to bed therefore that night, 
in saying the Lord’s Prayer, as he came 
to that part which says, ‘lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,’ he re- 
ally and sincerely wished that God would 
deliver him in all danger. Thinking of 
this, and worn out by the trial of the day, 
the poor little boy fell asleep. He, howev- 


er, could not help dreaming of his boat. 
To be continued. 





The little Girl to the Flowers. 


‘Flowers, sweet flowers, baptized with dew, 

By the rosy hand of morn ; 

Daisies red and violets blue, 
In the spring-time newly born. 

Beautiful flowers, each ruddy lip 
Inviteth the honey-bee, 

And I, like them, would nectar sip,— 
Then, prythee come talk to me. 


‘Tell me, O tell me, lovely flowers, 
Why do ye bloom so fair ? 

To lighten, my love, the dreary hours, 
And sweeten the cup of care. 

‘ But why do ye fade, O gentle flowers 1 
By cold winds cruelly slain, 

That we may spring up in brighter hours, 
And blossom and smile again. 


So thou in thy youth, my little child, 
Wilt spring up in golden bloom, 
But soon will the storm or tempest wild 
Smite thee down to the dreary tomb. 
But thou shalt arise in beauty fair,— 
To a happier clime make wing, 
And blossom in Heaven’s eternal air, 
Like flowers in a brighter Spring. 
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The Beauties of Architecture. 


A very good friend suggests that as 
every where in our country people are 
now erecting houses, churches, temples, 
and almost palaces, it would be interest- 
ing and instructive to our young readers 
to know something about architecture, its 
various orders,and their several parts and 
names. The granite quarry of Quincy 
near Boston furnishes beautiful stone for 
all parts of our country, and pillars, cap- 
itals, pediments, &c. are now almost as 
exquisitely cut as from italian marble.— 
We therefore have had figures of the dif- 
ferent orders engraved, and will insert 
the descriptions of the whole in the pre- 
sent number, and feel assured we could 
not fill the space with a more instructive 
subject. 

ArcuitecTure signifies the art of de- 
signing buildings according to just and 
harmonious rules and proportions. The 
professor of this science is called an ar- 
chitect and his profession is held in high 
estimation. His business is to plan buil- 
dings and superintend the erection of 
them, furnishing the operative masons 
and other workmen with plans of the 
various portions, by which they are cui- 
ded unerringly in every step of their 
progress. ‘The architect must possess a 
knowledge of the properties of the ma- 
terials employed in building, such as the 
strength of timber, iron, and stone, and 
how these are affected by the atmosphere, 
or the positions in which they are-placed. 
He must also be acquainted with the na- 


ture of the soil on which buildings are 
to be erected, so that he may provide a 
remedy for dampness, or strengthen the 
foundation, where it is of a loose nature, 
by driving in piles of wood, or by some 
other means. There is no art or science 
which exhibits more strikingly the re- 
sources of human skill, in the union of 
the useful with the ornamental. The 
productions of the architect are unrival- 
led in magnificence and beauty among 
the works of man. Our limits do not 
permit my entering either upon the his- 
tory of the art, or minutely discussing 
its details, much less its principles, which 
are derived from geometry and other pos- 
itive sciences, each forming an ample 
study by itself, but I shall briefly ex- 
plain the various kinds of architecture 
now existing ; and as this must be great- 
ly facilitated by drawings, I have been 
at some pains to present you with cor- 
rect delineations of the five orders. 
The construction of a hut is a very 
simple matter. A rough wall, of clay 
or unhewn stone, with a roof composed 
of a few branches of trees and of turf, 
would complete the dwelling of uncivil- 
ized man. Walls more neatly put to- 
gether, with a thatch roof, a chimney to 
let out the smoke, and a window to ad- 
mit the light, would form the modest 
cottage of the peasant, although modern 
refinement often gives that name to buil- 
dings which can lay claim to nothing of 
the cottage but the name. By imper- 
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ceptible degrees we rise to the comforta- 
ble mansion-house, the elegant villa, and 
the luxurious abodes of the citizen, vy- 
ing in splendor with the abodes of kings 
and princes. It is chiefly, however, in 
the palaces of royalty, in monuments, 
public buidings, temples, and bridges, 
that the triumphs of architecture have 
been displayed. Both as a science and 
art, architecture was brought to its per- 
fection by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; and the remains of their temples 
are still looked up to by us as models. 
It is in the column and entablature that 
the peculiarities of the different orders 
of architecture are chiefly marked. A 
column is properly divided into three 
parts, which are, beginning from below, 
the base, the shaft, and the capital; but 
besides these there is a mass of orna- 
mental stonework above the capital, and 
named the entablature, divided, in its 
turn, into architrave, frieze, and cornice ; 
and in most columns, but not invariably, 
there is also a pedestal, divided like the 
entablature into three parts. But you 
will see this more easily by referring to 
the figure. In the opposite figure, these 
divisions are represented, and also their 
subdivisions, which have ali received pe- 
culiar appellations. 

If you will now observe the letters 
on the dotted line, to your left hand, 
you have, beginning at the top, A the 
entablature, B the column properly so 
called in architectural language, although 
it is not unusual to give the name col- 
umn in common conversation to the 
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whole, which in architectural phraseolo- 
gy is termed the columnation. You 
should know, however, that this is not 
strictly accurate. Passing on therefore 
you have C the pedestal. 

Beginning at 
the top of the fig- 
ure, the small let- 
ters on your right 
mark the subdivi- 
sions. Thus we 
have in the En- 
tablature A, a the 
cornice, & frieze, 
and c the archi- 
trave. The same 
threefold division 
prevails in B, the 
column ; its high- 
est part d is the 
capital, the middle 
e is the shaft, and 
f the base. The 
Pedestal also is 
in three parts—g 
is the cornice or 
capital of the ped- 
estal, h the dado. 
and i the base of 
the pedestal. 

Having thus 
learned to distin- 
guish the different 
parts of a column 
from each other, 
we shall now be 
prepared to un- 









































ARCHITECTURE, TUSCAN AND DORIC. 


derstand the differences between the or- 
ders or kinds of architecture. Although 
these differences are to be found in the 
proportions of the parts to each other 
and in their structure, I shall request 
your attention principally to marks of 
distinction found in the entablature and 
capital, as these are very distinct and ea- 
sily observable in any column. The 
number of the orders is five; the Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. The Doric, onic, and Corinthi- 
an orders were invented by the Grecian 
architects, the Tuscan and Composite 
by those of Italy ; but the Romans had 
also Doric and Ionic orders, modelled up- 
on Grecian orders, but in some particu- 
lars different. 


1. The Tusean Order. 
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The plainest order is the Tuscan. In 
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is quite plain, with a great appearance 
of strength; and on this account the or- 
der was used in columns which were 
supposed to sustain a heavy weight. 

This order derives its name from E- 
truscan or Tuscan, it having had its or- 
igin in Etruria, or Tuscany, a country 
of Italy. 

To determine the symmetry of a col- 
umn, its semidiameter, termed a module, 
is divided into thirty parts, called min- 
utes. These are expressed in the fol- 
lowing way: 1. 20’ means one module, 
twenty minutes. The size of the mod- 
ule being proposed, the whole symme- 
try of the centre order is likewise ascer- 
tained. The ‘Tuscan column consists of 
fourteen modules, 


2. The Dorie Order. 
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The next order is the Doric. In ital- 


it the capital D and the entablature B are so the capital is plain, but the architrave 
without ornament, and indeed the whole A is ornamented with little drops or bells, 
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cut in the stone, and the frieze with 
an equal number of channels termed trig- 
lyphs, B. The Doric order, so named 
from a people of Greece, is the most an- 
cient of the Grecian orders. It was sup- 
posed to be formed according to the pro- 
portions between the foot of a man and 
the rest of his body, reckoning the foot 
to be the sixth part of a man’s height. 
They gave to a Doric column six of its 
diameters, that is to say, they made it 
six times as high as it was thick; buta 
seventh diameter was afterwards added, 
and, by some architects, an eighth, ma- 
king it then to consist of sixteen modules. 

The cut represents the entablature and 
upper part of the column of the Roman, 
not of the Grecian Doric. The princi- 
pal difference between them is that the 
former is made larger in proportion to its 
breadth than the latter. 


3. The lonic Order. 
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IONIC. 


The third order is the Ionic, which is 
lighter and more elegant than the other 
two. It is characterized by a peculiar 
curve or curl in the capital, called a vo- 
lute, A, resembling a curl of hair ora 
ram’s horn. The frieze B is plain; but 
there are little ornaments in the cornice, 
named dentils, and other ornaments. 
The volutes are said to have been inten- 
ded to represent the curls in the female 
head-dress, and the column was formed 
according to the proportions of a woman, 
making its height nine times greater 
than the diameter, or equal to eighteen 
modules. ‘There is some difference, 
however, in the proportions of the vari- 
ous orders, as given by different writers 
on classical architecture. Thus some 
writers make the Ionic consist in only 
sixteen modules. My authority is Vign- 
olles, a celebrated Italian writer and ar- 
chitect. The difference probably arises 
from their having taken different monu- 
ments of the art as standards of perfec- 
tion. ‘The Roman Ionic had volutes of 
a smaller size than those of the Grecian, 
and some change was also made in the 
ornamental parts of the capital. The 
figure represents the Grecian Ionic. 
The columns were usually fluted. 


4, The Cormthian Order. 


The Corinthian is the fourth order, 
and is still more highly ornamented. It 
is in the capital chiefly that its decora- 
tions are placed, and these consist of a 
representation of leaves and stalks, with 
numerous little volutes, forming an am- 
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ple exercise for the taste of the architect 
and the skill of the artist. The capital 
of this order, according to an ancient re- 
port, was copied from an appearance no- 
ticed by an Athenian sculptor in passing 
the tomb of a young lady. A_ basket 
covered with a tile had been placed upon 
it, and round this an acanthus spread its 
leaves, the tops of which were bent 
downwards, in the form of volutes, by 
the resistance of the superincumbent tile. 
This hint is one reputed origin of the 
order. Others say that as the shaft of 
the column represents the trunk of a 
tree, the tree being lopped and 
spreading again, furnished the hint for 
the design of the capital. The height 
of a Corinthian column is ten diameters, 
or twenty modules, in which the base 
and capital are both included. The 
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leaves in the Grecian models are those 
of the acanthus; in the Roman they are 
oftener those of the olive. 


5, The Composite Order. 
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The fifth architectural order is the 
Composite, so called because it is com- 
posed by uniting the characteristics of 
two orders, namely, the Ionic and the e 
Corinthian. It has the rich flowery dec- 
orations of the latter, with the well mark- 
ed volute of the Ionic curving over then. 
It is more slender than the Corinthian, 
and more ornamented with sculpture in 
general, but not necessarily. However 
there are several kinds of Composite, 
described by archictects, which differ i 
several particulars from each othe 


The Composite has been much used 
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in modern buildings, as affording great 
room for the display of the taste and ge- 
nius of the architect. If, however, it 
gives ample opportunity for ornament, it 
is found equally to give room for unnat- 
ural display, and other errors of bad 
taste ; so that, upon the whole, the clas- 
sical orders are still the most generally 
admired. 

These five, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, the first four are what may be term- 
ed the classic orders of architecture, hav- 
ing been those in use by the ancients, 
whose works have never been surpassed. 
The columns are not necessarily of 
equal thickness throughout their whole 
height, but vary according to certain 
rules and the taste of the artist. A col- 
umn is either quite smooth and plain, or 
it is fluted, that is, having channels or 
furrows cut lengthways. The names of 
most of these orders are derived from 
the countries where they were first 
brought into use. 

Other nations, however, and other 
ages, have, as you may suppose, had pe- 
culiar modes of building, to which the 
appellation style has been given. Thus 
we have the Gothic style, marked chief- 
ly by its pointed arch, and which is a fa- 
vourite style in the building of churches. 
This is exhibited in the adjoined cut of 
a Gothic window. The Saxon style, in 


which an arch of a semicircular form 
predominates, prevailed at one period 
among our ancestors in England, and is 
still found in some of their finest old 


buildings. 


Some writers call the former 





NORMAN GOTHIC WINDOW. 
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of these styles, the Norman Gothic, and 
the latter the Saxon Gothic. 

The Chinese and other eastern nations 
differ widely from us in their style of ar- 
chitecture, and to our taste many of their 
buildings appear not a little fantastic. 

I may, in conclusion, mention a few 
others of the principal terms used in ar- 
chitecture. 

A Pilaster differs from a column in 
being square or flat, instead of round, 
and, like a column, may be either plain 
or fluted. It is generally set in the wall 
as if only half of it were seen. 

A Colonnade is a range of columns, 
usually of the same size. The term in- 
tercolumniation is applied to the space 
between columns. 

An Arch is a building in the form of 
a segment of a circle, or other curve, and 
is of much importance, particularly in 
the building of bridges. It has been de- 
scribed as an assemblage of stones of the 
form of wedges, so arranged as to give 
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HOLYDAY TIME. 


support to each other when under pres- 
sure, and at the same time maintain a 
communication between distant points, 
without filling up the intermediate space 
below. The central wedge of the arch 
is the key-stone, and the points on which 
the extremities of the arch rest are the 
abutments. 

A Portico is an erection over the en- 
trance to a building, and is often made 
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greatly ornamental. while its useful pur- 
pose is to shelter the door. 

A Piazza is a walk under a roof sup- 
ported by pillars. 

A Balcony is a frame made of wood, 
iron, or stone, before a window. 

A Ballustrade is a number of ballus- 
ters or small columns or pillars, fixed 
into rails, and used on stairways and ter- 
races, on housetops and church galleries. 





Holyday Time...By Mrs, 8. C. Hall, 


SEE FRONTISPIECE. 


TeLt you a story, Mary ?—Indeed, 
love, 1 hardly know what sort of story 
to tell you. Shall” it be about a frog— 
or a fairy—a giant—or seven little kit- 
tens and an old cat—or— 

Dear, dear, aunt—not such silly sto- 
ries, please—something sensible—I don’t 
like nonsense— 

I am very glad indeed to hear you say 
so, replied Mrs. Delcourt, and I take 
shame to myself for not knowing it be- 
fore; I ought to have remembered that 
a young lady of seven— 

Eight, ma’am, the month after next— 

Beg pardon—of eight the month after 
mext—could never enjoy such nonsense— 

Do you remember what you once told 
me about Holyday Time in old Mr. Mar- 
tin’s school? I should wish, if you please, 
to hear that again, because I know all 
about girls’ holyday time, and I should 
like to hear about boys’: Mamma says, 
my brothers are very troublesome when 


they are at home ; and indeed they doa 
great deal of mischief. Do you know 
that Charles pulled off my doll’s wig, 
when I was a little girl?—and then he 
is so fond of making our cat ride the 
poay-- 

That accounts for his scratched face, 
my love; you see the crime brings the 
punishment along with it. 

Very true, so I say, replied the wise 
little lady ; and then, raising up her mild 
blue eyes to her aunt’s face, continued ; 
If I bring my work and sit down here, 
will you tell me about Holyday Time ? 

Yes, love. You have often heard me 
speak of old Mr. Martin, who kept a su- 
perior sort of school for country boys in 
the little village of Brayford ; he was a 
very amiable man, and had known bet- 
ter days, as they are called—although 
he possessed so well-regulated a mind, 
that I have often heard him say he thank- 
ed Heaven for his afflictions, because by 
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them he had been taught to look for con- 
solation to God, and the pure religion 
that He has given us; ‘ which,’ he would 
add, ‘ I forgot to do before I had felt what 
sorrow was.’ Hisschool-room was very 
cheerful ; its rustic window looked out 
upon the village, and was shaded by 
vines and sweet-scented clematis, that 
the old gentleman loved to train and 
prune after his own fashion. I have of- 
ten seen him employed in this way when 
his pupils were playing all manner of 
games on the village green; and he 
would sometimes stop and look upon 
them, and smile, and sigh, and then wipe 
away «he tear that hung upon his long 
grey eyelashes. 

Why did he sigh and weep then, 
when the boys were happy? inquired 
little Mary. 

He remembered the days of his own 
youth, my dear; perhaps he sighed be- 
cause he had not improved them as much 
as he ought; perhaps the tear started, 
when he thought that even those rustic, 
laughing boys must encounter much care 
and sorrow in their path through life ; 
and I am certain that he offered up a si- 
lent prayer to God, that they might all 
become good and worthy members of so- 
ciety—but to my story, if story it may 
be called. 

I had been some weeks absent from 
the manor house ; andas I was, like you, 
my Mary, very fond of old people, the 
first visit I paid, on my return, was to 
the village school, to see Mr. Martin, 
dear old man! He was seated in his 
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great oak chair, whose high back was 
carved into stiff roses and great spread- 
ing carnations; his own peculiar pet ta- 
ble, of shining mahogany, placed before 
him, his elbow resting on it, and his with- 
ered hand shading the sunbeams from 
his eyes. Some of the boys were play- 
ing at ball, some at leapfrog, and others 
were flying their spotted kites on the 
green. After our mutual salutations had 
passed, I inquired how it occurred that 
all the boys were at play at such an hour. 

‘This,’ he replied, ‘is a holyday. 
You must know that one of my boys, 
little Alexander M’Ginnis, performed a 
very noble action yesterday. Our good 
rector offered a prize to the boy who 
wrote the best explanation of the Lord's 
Prayer; and certainly, had it not been 
that I considered such an exercise would 
be beneficial in every way, I confess I 
should have felt much annoyed at the 
extra trouble it occasioned me; such cop- 
ying and recopying; such wasting of 
slate pencils and writing paper ; such 
bustle, such confusion! Well, it was very 
likely that either Alexander M’Ginnis 
or Robert Blakeney would receive the 
prize; they had both taken great pains, 
and both wrote excellent hands. The 
night before last, the boys showed me 
their productions; ‘it is so fortunate,’ 
said Robert, ‘that mine was finished be- 
fore I cut my thumb in this dreadful 
manner, which would have prevented my 
writing at all.’ I pointed out to him two 


or three passages where stops were ne- 
cessary, remarking, at the same time, 
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how pleased J was that he had written it 
so well, as the rector would not look at 
any manuscripts that were blotted; the 
poor fellow took the pen, and, unfortu- 
nately, while placing the stops, upset the 
ink-bottle over his essay; it grieved me, 
for the tears streamed down his fine good- 
humored face; and, indeed, Alexander 
was as sorry as Bob. ‘You'll have it 
now, Sandy, I’m sure,’ he observed, ‘I 
do not mind so much for myself, but my 
poor mother is so anxious about it; I am 
her only comfort since father died.’ San- 
dy said nothing; and the two boys went 
home together. 

Yesterday morning, to be sure, was 
one of great preparation ; the rector, and 
the young ladies from the Parsonage, 
and a great many of the villagers, as- 
sembled to hear the reading and see the 
prize bestowed. They gave it in their 
papers according to their ages; and, as 
Alexander and Robert are the same ages, 
their productions went up together. I 
was astonished to perceive that Robert’s 
paper was quite clean and free from 
blots! Both were read; and to be sure, 
I heard Miss Elizabeth say that either 
would do credit to many a clergyman. 

‘The prize, I think,’ said the rector, 
‘must be adjudged to Robert Blakeney, 
inasmuch as his essay is more concen- 
trated, and written in as good a hand as 
that of Alexander M‘Ginnis ; although,’ 
he continued, ‘the writing is very similar.’ 

‘If you please, sir, may I speak ?’ said 
Robert, rising off the form, in defiance 
of the efforts Sandy made to keep him 


down ; ‘if you please, sir, it was Alexan- 
der who wrote that, sir. I was so un- 
fortunate, last night, as to spill the con- 
tents of the ink-bottle over what I had 


- written, and I could not recopy it, because 


I had given my thumb so bad a cut; so 
I gave it up, knowing that you would 
not look at a blotted paper. Alexander 
managed to take it out of my desk, sir, 
and sat up all night to copy it off; and 
took so much pains to write it well, that 
it might pass for my hand-writing; though 
it was all against himself, sir; and he 
cried so bitterly when I said that I would 
not send it up, that I let it go to pacify 
him; but I was resolved, if you please, 
sir, to tell the truth ; for, much as I wish- 
ed for the prize, I have no right—’ 
‘May I speak now, if you please, sir ?’ 
interrupted little Sandy—his face glow- 
ing and his eyes sparkling ; ‘you said, sir, 
that Robert’s was the most concentrated ; 
so indeed, sir, he has the best right to 
the prize; and only it’s against the rules 
to look at a blotted paper, I have it here, 
sir: see, he does write a better hand than 
I.’ Sandy exhibited the manuscript, 
and a loud murmur of applause ran 
through the school. ‘This noble conduct 
does you both credit, in one point of view; 
and shows,’ he was pleased to say, ma’am, 
continued old Martin—drawing himself 
up somewhat proudly in his high-backed’ 
chair,—‘ that your worthy master has 
taught you better things than mere read- 
ing and writing. We will decide thus, 
and hope our decision will give satisfac- 
tion to all parties. Youth is apt to im- 
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agine that a generous sacrifice of person- 
al interest atones for almost any fault; 
not so, my dear young friends; let not 
Alexander be dismayed when I tell him, 


that he attempted to practise deception, - 


in substituting his writing for that of his 
friend’s; ‘ we must not do evil that good 
may come ;’ consequently, | cannot give 
him the prize. And Robert, inasmuch 
as the manuscript I hold in my hand is 
not his writing, cannot be entitled to it. 
I will therefore wait until this day week, 
when we will again assemble, and final- 
ly adjudge the prize; and by that time I 
hope Robert’s thumb will be perfect!y re- 
covered. I cannot suffer generosity to 
outstrip justice.’ 

But, papa, said miss Elizabeth, the ab- 
sence of self-love, in this instance, does 
both boys so much credit that I hope 
Mr. Martin will give the school a whole 
holyday to-morrow. 

Martin had hardly finished his pleas- 
ing narration, when a loud laugh from 
the school-room informed me that all the 
boys were not on the green. I peeped 
through the door—such a scene of con- 
fusion—books, hats, and slates. scattered 
over the floor. Little Jock Wilson was 
seated on one of the high forms, his 
stockings down at leg, his garters formed 
into a bridle, while he waved high the 
rod of suthority, before which, good boy 
though he was, he had often trembled, 
and which, even among the best boys 
(boys I said, not girls, Mary,) is by some 
thought to be indispensable, and halloo’d 
to the form, as if it had been his own 


father’s donkey. James Leighton was 
seated in the state chair, had got on Mr. 
Martin’s nightcap, spectacles, and dres- 
sing-gown ; and was imitating the snif- 
fling tone and voice of an old ballad sin- 
ger. Tom and Jack Sainsbury were in- 
creasing the noise with peals of laugh- 
ter; while Benjamin Sly, the most mis- 
chievous fellow in the parish, was in the 
act of emptying the contents of the ink- 
bottle on Leighton’s head. What made 
the matter worse was, that Kit Sly (the 
youngest of the family) was leaning a- 
gainst the very chair-back ; and, instead 
of warning the poor orator of the black 
and threatening deluge, was holding his 
lips, lest he might, even by breathing, 
disturb ‘the fun,’ as I suppose he called 
it, of the scene. I did not like the idea 
of my good friend’s night-cap being spoil- 
ed by such mischievous tricks, so routed 
the little party by fairly entering ; and 
they did scud away most rapidly; not, 
however, before I had told Master Sly, 
that, even in holyday time, boys ought 
to play without being mischievous. 
‘But I admire Sandy and Robert,’ said 
Mary ; ‘do you know who got the prize ? 
—and is that all the story, aunt ?’ 
Yes, love, that is all my story; the 
boys’ generosity was very admirable, but 
what the clergyman said was both wise 
and true; for it is so written in God’s 
holy book. I do not know who got the 
prize; but I know they profited by the 
rector’s advice. And now my Mary 
may lay by her work, and look at Mr. 
Ritcher’s pretty picture of HOLYDAY TIME. 
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Gymnastic Sports, concluded. 


Now for the last lesson in Gymnastics. 
If you have wished to excel in all you 
undertake, and been successful, these, 
our last feats of agility, will come very 
easy to you. 


CLIMBING THE PLANK. 


Here’s a pretty position for a stout 
gentleman to be placed in—how far up 
he would get in an hour it would not be 
difficult to prognosticate ; but it would be 
still easier to guess how soon he’d come 
down. It is however a capital exercise 
for you boys—the ability to climb or 
crawl in any position, will enable you to 
see many sights, explore mines, caverns, 
ravines, and a host of other places, into 
which other people dare not venture from 
the consciousness of their bodily inabili- 
ty. The plank should be at first laid at 
a small slope or angle, and gradually el- 
evated till it is nearly perpendicular. It 


should be two feet wide, and about two 
inches thick, and firmly fixed at the top 
and bottom. As the last steps become 
generally more difficult, if possible, some 
one should be near the top toassist ; and 
in the first attempts you must not go 
more than half way. Mind, as you go 
up, hold tight on each side, and place 
your feet flat in the middle. As you 
come down, make small steps, both with 


feet and hands—and as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


GIANT STRIDE. 
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Look, boys, here is a practical illus- 


tration of the seven-leagued boots, in 
that most wonderful “History of Hope’my 
Thumb.” Half-a-dozen at a time may 
go at a rail-road pace, without steam, m 
a sort of merry-go-round, 


Never ending, 


Still beginning, 


Striding still, and still deploying. 
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Seize the cross-bars attached to the 
ropes, hold tight, and start all together, 
left foot first, leaning the weight of your 
body on the bars. ‘Take good long strides 
and let them rather be directed outwards 
than otherwise. When at full speed, I 
know not any thing on earth that ap- 
proaches so much to flying. Now start 
—increase your speed by degrees—that’s 
well. Keep your mouth closed—hold 
tight—and do not stop suddenly. 


CLIMBING THE MAST. 


In the Naval, and I believe in the 
Military School of Great Britain, there 
is a kind of mast, with steps, or stout 
wooden pegs, at intervals, to initiate the 
scholars in the art of climbing. These 
steps may however be attached to the 
Giant Stride, as they will enable the 
gymnast to ascend and unhook the ropes 
when they are not wanted, as they should 
not be left in the damp. 

The hands and feet in this exercsie 
acquire a facility in placing themselves 
on projecting points, and the eye is ac- 
customed by it, to measure distance more 
accurately. 

1. The first and easiest exercise is to 
ascend in a sloping or spiral direction. 
Put your left foot on the lowest step, the 
left hand over on the next, and the right 
on the third—each step slanting to the 
right hand. So keep moving on to the 


top—when you come down, which must 
be backwards, let the right foot and hand 
make the first moves, 


CLIMBING. 


2. There is another method of climb- 
ing, which certainly expands and streng- 
thens the muscles of the chest, and which 
I should like you boys to try. Now, 
look when you begin—place your right 
foot on the first step, and your left hand 
on the second—now move your left foot 
between your right leg and the mast— 
place it on the next in the spiral direc- 
tion, with the heel turned backwards, 
and catch hold of the step above with the 
right hand. You will now perceive, 
my whole weight is suspended between 
my right hand and ieft foot. Now I 
pass my head under my right arm, and 
keep on performing this movement to the 
top. But mind, as I descend, when I 
pass under the right arm, I seize the 
step with my right hand under it, in or- 
der to obtain a firmer grasp. 

3. To pass under the left arm, you 
must cross the left hand over the right, 
and grasp the second step of the second 
row, with the nails turned upwards. — 
Now pass your left leg between the mast 
and your right leg, and plant it firmly 
on the first step of the second row, with 
the heel outside, as in the last exercise 
—let go your right hand, and slide your 
head under your left arm, then place your 
right hand and foot on the next two steps, 
and so on to the top. Don’t forget, that 
whether you ascend or descend, when 
passing under the left arm, the right hand 
and foot, or the left hand and foot, should 
be placed on the same perpendicular row 
of steps. Do not go up very far at first, 
but to ensure not letting go, try 
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4. To ascend the mast by the hands 
alone, hand over hand, as I showed with 
the rope. 


RUNNING. 


This is an exercise, my young Racers, 
which, if properly conducted and attend- 
ed to, will be productive of infinite bene- 
fit to the whole system. It tends to di- 
late the lungs and expand the chest, more 
surely fortifying both against the attacks 
of many fatal diseases. 

It has been truly asserted, that if we 
see but very few persons run with grace 
and agility, we see still fewer run fast, 
and continue it fora longtime. This is 
partly because they do it improperly, and 
partly from want of practice—they either 
swing their arms about—bend their knees 
too much, or lift their legs up so high, 
that they lose much time, and tire them- 
selves very quickly. 

I shall give you two or three plain di- 
rections, and then take you a run round 
the ground for a few minutes, and slow- 
ly increase the time and rapidity every 
day, up toa certain point. Stand ina 
line, place your hands on hips, fingers 
in front, arms thrown back, but do not 
press on your hips. My object in re- 
questing you to do this, is to accustom 
you to run steadily, but afterwards you 
may discontinue this, only keep your 
hands shut, with your arms close to your 
sides—the right foot forward ready for 
the start—mouth closed—this will pre- 
vent you from breathing too rapidly. 
When you run, try to accustom your- 
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selves to take a long breath, as you boys 
call it: in other words a long inspiration. 
When you run with your mouth wide 
open, you take in more air than the lungs 
can employ to advantage; hence that 
palpitation and short breathing, which so 
frequently occur even after a short run. 

When you commence running, let the 
left foot make the first step, bringing it 
down on the toe first, not the whole foot 
flat at once, but press lightly on the 
ground: let every movement bear the 
impress of elasticity. Right face—each 
captain at the head of his class, must 
keep his eye fixed on me, that he may 
be ready to turn sharply or circuitously 
at the very point that Ido. Upon this 
precision, which must be strictly main- 
tained, depends a great part of the good 
resulting from this exercise. To be able 
to stop in an instant, even at full speed, 
as Cesar says the ancient Britons stop- 
ped their horses, is no mean advantage, 
as it will enable you to avoid sudden 
and unlooked-for danger, and dart aside 
with the rapidity of thought. To vary 
the inclination of your body, I shall turn 
sometimes to the right, sometimes to the 
left—one time making a large circle, at 
another time a small one—sometimes 
forming angular figures. Now and then 


I shall go between the parallel bars, to 
teach you to run in narrow and confined 
in short, every way, and any 
way that will create variety. 
my boys, off! 

The writer of these Exercises now 
takes leave of his young Gymnasts. 


places. 
So now, 
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A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





Edward Fourth. 


He was quite a young man when he 
became king of England, not being 20 
years of age. He was very handsome, 
and his manners elegant. He tried to 
please the people by being affable, and 
good-humored with them, for he had ma- 
ny enemies, and he was afraid lest they 
should murder him. He did not know 
that his greatest enemy was in himself. 

Do you know what I mean? [think, 
after all that I have told you of his mur- 
ders, you will easily guess that he had a 
bad heart. It is dangerous, ny children, 
to live with a bad heart ; but Edward 
did not know this ; he cared for nothing 
but hunting the poor little hares with his 
dogs, dancing, and dressing in smart 
clothes. He liked to hear every one say 
he was elegant. 

He was besides very fond of war; and 
the battles of the Red and White Roses 
scarcely ever ceased during his reign. 
In one battle alone there were 36,7765 


Englishmen killed. Edward drowned 
his brother the duke of Clarence in a 
butt of wine. His life was a life of sin. 
A tradesman in London, who made an 
innocent though witty remark, that he 
would make his son heir to the crown, 
was executed for treason ; and the re- 
mark arose merely from his having over 
his shop door a sign of a crown. Ano- 
ther time, Edward was hunting in a fo- 
rest belonging to a privaie gentleman, 
who had a white buck, in which he much 
delighted ; and this buck Edward killed. 
The gentleman knew not who sent the 
arrow, but in his first transports he wish- 
ed the buck’s horns in the killer’s belly. 
For this speech he was accused of high 
treason, and in two days executed. 

His life was a lifeof sin. He assisted 
at the death of young Edward the son of 
Henry VI. who was stabbed in a tent by 
Gloucester and Clarence4 and he cer- 
tainly was knowing to the death of king 
Henry, who was killed by this same Ri- 
chard the wicked duke of Gloucester. 

Edward was very selfish ; and he had 
no regard to his word or his honor. He 
sent the earl of Warwick to France to 
ask in marriage the sister of the queen 
of France, and while negociations were 
going on he privately married Elizabeth 
Woodville, a widow with two children. 
This action made the Ear] his bitter en- 
emy, and he kept alive the cruel wars a- 
mong the English. This haughty Earl 
was called the great king-maker ; he first 
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helped Edward to the throne, then put 
him down and reinstated Henry, though 
Edward afterwards regained the crown. 
It is said that pride caused his death ; 
for he wished to marry one of his daugh- 
ters to the son of Louis king of France, 
who would not consent, which put Ed- 
ward into such a dreadful passion that it 
brought on a fever, and he died in a few 
days. 
This licentious king had 11 children, 
three princes and eight princesses, besides 
two other children born of Elizabeth Lu- 
cy. Among his other concubines was 
Jane Shore, a woman of exquisite beau- 
ty but no prudence, whom he seduced 
from her husband, a respectable citizen of 
London. Edward was the first English 
king who married one of his subjects. 
Three of his children died in infancy ; 
two princes were murdered ; one daugh- 
ter became a nun; and Elizabeth was 
the wife of Henry 7. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


Ndward Fourth. 


Character — Hypocritical, vain, selfish, 
and proud. His life was a life of sin. 
Right to the throne—He was descended 
from Lionel, son of Edward Third. 
Death— 1483. 
Possessions—England and Wales. 
Children—Edward, Richard, Elizabeth, 
Cicely, Ann, Bridget, Mary, and Catherine. 
One son and two daughters died in infancy. 
The Queen had two sons by her first mar- 
riage, Thomas and Richard Grey. 
Line—Plantagenet, house of York. 
Remarkable Events—Dreadful wars be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster.— 


Woollens, laces, ribons, and other English 
manufactures, forbidden to be imported.— 
King Henry taken prisoner by Edward, put 
into the tower, and afterwards stabbed by 
Richard duke of Gloucester.—A plague de- 
stroyed more people than the 15 years’ war. 
—Thomas Parr born 1483, and lived 152 
years.—A law passed stating what sort of 
dress each class of men should wear, and a- 
nother that no peaked shoes should be worn. 





Edward Fifth. 


You remember Edward Fourth had 
two little boys, namely, Edward, thirteen 
years old, and Richard, nine years ; and 
you also remember these little princes 
had a sister Elizabeth,who was afterwards 
a queen, and two brothers-in-law by the 
name of Grey. These princes had also 
uncles both on their father’s and mother’s 
side, uncle Richard of Gloucester and 
uncle Woodville earl of Rivers. To the 
care of his uncle Rivers young Edward 
was intrusted for his education ; for this 
earl was one of the most learned and 
chivalric nobles in Europe ; a great pat- 
ron of the infant art of printing, an au- 
thor, and a hero in the field. Every one 
praised him and admired him but the 
duke of Gloucester and his party ; and 
as soon as the king drew his last breath 
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they sent expresses to Ludlow castle in 
Wales to have the young king brought 
immediately to London. Lord Rivers 
set out with his charge, and arrived at 
Northampton, where they were met by 
Glo’ster and his party ; and after spend- 








EDWARD FIFTH. 


ing the evening together, each retired 
to their separate lodgings. Early next 
morning Glo’ster and his party arose, 
took away the young king, and made to- 
wards London, leaving Lord Rivers con- 
fined in the tavern, where they had or- 
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dered him to be locked up. The poor 
little prince wept continually at the loss 
of his best friends ; but his uncle Rich- 
ard heeded him not, and accused those 
friends of a design to govern the king- 
dom by themselves, and he had three of 
them beheaded. The queen, with her 
other children fled into the sanctuary of 
Westminster abbey at midnight, and she 
remained there eighteen months. Her 
little son Richard was forced from her ; 
and both the princes were then sent to 
the ‘lower to await the coronation of 
Edward Fifth ; but that coronation never 
came. ‘The duke of Glo’ster longed for 
the crown; and the crown he would 
have, though he waded through blood 
for it. The keeper of the tower was one 
of his creatures, but not bad enough to 
obey all his commands ; and Richard be- 
ing protector of the kingdom had a right 
to order the lieutenant to do his will ; he 
therefore sent Brackenbury word to de- 
liver up the keys for one night to Tyrrel, 
and this man hired two ruffians to go in 
with him and murder the princes ; this 
they did by smothering them in their 
bed. The bodies were then buried under 
a staircase in one of the lowest cells. 


We must now conclude our little his- 
tories for this year; but shall resume 
the line again with the reign of Crook’d- 
back Richard. We shall also commence 
the new year with a beautiful story by 
Agnes Strickland about those two un- 
fortunate princes, Edward and Richard ; 
a story in which our little readers will 
take a deep interest. 


The loyed One was not there. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


We gathered round the festive board, 
The crackling fagot blazed, 
But none would taste the wine that pour’d, 
Or join the song we raised. 
For there was now a seat unftilled— 
A favored place to spare ; 
All eyes were dull, all hearts were chilled— 
The loved one was not there. 


No happy laugh was heard to ring, 
No form would lead the dance ; 

A smothered sorrow seemed to fling 
A gloom in every glance. 

The grave had closed upon a brow, 
The beautiful and fair ; 

We missed her smile, we mourned the blow, 

The loved one was not there. 





The Fisher Boy. By Miss Cook. 
Merrily O! merrily O! 


The nets are spread out to the sun ; 
Vv O! the fisher boy sings, 
Right glad that his labor is done. 
Happy and gay, with his boat in the bay, 
The storm and the danger forgot ; 
The wealthy and great might re pine at their 
And envy the fisher boy’s lot [ state, 
Merrily O! merrily O! 
This is the burden he gives ; 
Cheerily O! though the blast may blow, 
The fisher boy jollily lives. 


Merrily O! merrily O! 
He sleeps till the morning breaks ! 
Merrily O! at the sea-gull’s scream 
The fisher boy yee kly awakes, 
Down on the strand he is plying his hand, 
His shouting is heard again ; [bark 
The clouds are dark, but he springs to the 
With the same light-hearted strain. 
ily O! merrily O! 
This is the burden he gives ; 
Cheerily O, though the blast may blow, 
The fisher boy jollily lives. 
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Morning Song: 





Furnished for this work by LoweLt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Allegro. Chorus. 
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1. Night shades are fly-ing, The red morning glows, Light o’er the m 
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gleam rising throws. Nightingale’s warblings are filling the air, Loveliest flowers are 
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All hearts are glowing, 
And nought is at rest, 
Pleasure is dancing 
Within every breast ; 
O’er the waves gliding 
The light bark is seen, 
Every where sparkles 
The dew on the green. 
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